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The Classical Review 


JUNE 1904. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD. 


Tue first regular meeting of the Classical 
Association of England and Wales, held in 
the Public Schools at Oxford on May 27th 
and 28th, went off with éclat. The various 
forms of interest, literary, professional, and 
social, upon which the success of such a 
gathering must rest, all contributed to this 
result. The spacious temple of the Muse 
of examinations was an ideal place for 
its reception and its debates, while the 
attendance at both evinced an apprecia- 
tion that must have been highly gratifying 
to the President of Magdalen and Mr. 
Chr. Cookson, who as Chairman and 
Secretary of the Oxford Committee, had 
worked so hard for its entertainment. 
The private hospitality which in many cases 
had been arranged for the visitors made 
them feel that the Association was in a 
special sense the guest of the University. 
An attractive conversazione, at which Dr. 
Monro as Vice-Chancellor and the Master 
of the Rolls as President of the Association 
received, and at which many objects of 
interest to a classical assembly, including 
the lately discovered ‘ Oxyrhynchus papyri,’ 
were on view, augured well for the morrow ; 
nor was the augury falsified. The Vice- 
Chancellor welcomed the Association, the 
Master of the Rolls expounded its aims and 
justified its foundation, Prof. G. G. Ramsay, 
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as President of the Scottish body, robustly 
championed the common cause, and then 
the meeting settled down to hear the 
Treasurer upon ‘the place of Greek and 
Latin in human life.’ Of the remarkable 
discourse with which Mr, Mackail alternately 
dazzled, enchanted, and _ tantalized his 
audience for some three quarters of an hour, 
no idea can be given here: but before long, 
we understand, the classical public will have 
an opportunity of enjoying it for itself. 
After it was over Admiral Sir C. Bridge 
gave his evidence with naval directness on 
the value of a classical training to the pro- 
fessional sailor. The Association then applied 
itself to business, settled its constitution, 
elected its officers, fixed the time and place 
of its next meeting (January 1905 and 
London respectively), and voted for the 
appointment of a committee to deal with 
the spelling and printing of Latin texts. 
In the afternoon ‘the Reform of Classical 
Teaching in Schools’ was treated by Mr. 
J. W. Headlam with moderation and inde- 
pendence, Mr. A. Sidgwick and Mr. R. C. 
Gilson next contributed, and other speakers 
followed. The discussion ranged over a 
wide field and raised a number of interesting 
questions, some of which it may be hoped 
will issue in definite proposals for subse- 
quent meetings. 
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Ir is not too much to say that no satis- 
factory explanation of these lines has yet 
been offered. The dyAvbs # zpiv émper still 
remains a standing puzzle. Discreet com- 
mentators like La Roche pass by with a 
reference to Virgil : others refer desperately 
to O 668, II 567, etc., but the nature of the 
allusion is as much of a riddle as the original 
difficulty. The true solution, it seems to 
me, is to be found in the explanation of 
another difficulty in this much discussed 
Avopndovs dpurreia. i 

Diomedes, wounded by Pandaros, prays to 
Athene for vengeance on his adversary : 
Athene appears, heals him, but without 
noticing his prayer for vengeance, and 
promises her aid in the fight. ‘Lo (she 
says) I have again taken from thine eyes the 
mist that was aforetime upon them, that 
thou mayest rightly discern both a god and 
a man: wherefore now if perchance a god 
come hither to tempt thee, in no wise do 
thou fight face to face with immortal gods— 
with any other of them, but only if the 
daughter of Zeus, Aphrodite, come into the 
fight, her shalt thou wound with the sharp 
bronze.’ (E 127-132) 

Now where does the idea of ‘the mist 
that was aforetime’ upon Diomedes’ eyes 
come from? It is quite unlike anything 
else in the poem. Of course the gods can 
prevent men from seeing them if they 
please ; but the fact that they are unseen 
appears to be due to the will of the god, not 
to any special disability attaching to mor- 
tality. When Athene appears to Diomedes 
he knows her at once ; when she appears to 
Achilles in A 194 sgq. he recognizes her 
immediately. She appears only to him (198) : 
but that is her own choice. Besides Dio- 
medes had not met any god in battle yet: 
what is the force of the rpiv? 

Let us consider avother difficulty. In 
311 sqqg. Aeneas has been brought to his knees 
by Diomedes. Aphrodite first rescues him in 
a fcld of her robe that none of the Aayvaoi 
taxv7wAo. may strike him. Diomedes attacks 
Aphrodite ‘knowing that she is an unwar- 
like goddess’ (331) and wounds her. In her 
terror she drops her son, who is then picked 
up by Apollo and hidden in a dark cloud from 
the Danaoi. Diomedesafter driving A phrodite 
from the field turns his attack upon Aeneas 
and Apollo until the god warns him to 
desist ; he does soin a fright and Aeneas is 
conveyed from the tield in safety. 
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Now in 129 sgg. Diomedes is forbidden 
by Athene to fight with any god but Aphro- 
dite and in 815 sgq. (cf. Z 128 sgq.) he 
assures Athene that he has done her bidding. 
Most people see a contradiction between 
these words and the narrative in 432 sqq. 
Robert (Studien zur Ilias, p. 184) argues 
that it is not Apollo, but Aeneas that 
Diomedes attacks: but ll. 438 and 440 
seem decisive against his view. 

But there is another important discrepancy 
in the narrative. Apollo (1. 345) rescues 
Aeneas in a dark cloud that none of the 
Danaoi may see him. Yet Diomedes 
rushes at Aeneas, minded to slay him (432 
sqq:). Clearly the xvavéy vepéAy has been a 
poor covering. It cannot be said that this 
is covered by Athene’s promise in |. 127: 
there she promises only that he shall be 
able to distinguish between a man and a 
god, presumably a god in disguise or unseen 
by others. 

Now there can be little doubt that the 
narrative of the rescue of Aeneas has reached 
us in a double recension (cf. Erhardt, Die 
Entstehung der Hom. Ged. p. 67). The repe- 
tition of 316, 7 in 345, 6 (a favourite device 
of a redactor) points this way, as does the 
inordinate length of the episode 347-431 
breaking in on the narrative. The question 
is, which of the two is the earlier. 

I shall try to show that the hypothesis of 
the rescue by Apollo being the earlier 
explains more than one difficulty in the 
narrative. é 

It is evident that the lines 432-442 are 
closely modelled upon II 702 sqqg. In the 
latter passage Patroklos attacking the walls 
of Troy is mysteriously driven off by Apollo 
and, persisting, is warned by the god to 
desist. Here the situation is similar except 
for lines 433-5 which state positively that 
Diomedes recognized Apollo. If we omit 
these lines (a reason for their insertion will 
be given later) the parallel between the 
passages is complete and convincing. Assum- 
ing then that the narrative ran 310, 432, 
436 sqq., we have a complete episode in 
which Aeneas is rescued miraculously by 
Apollo and Diomedes is baffled. 

Now if Diomedes and Aeneas meet at all 
the exigencies of the legend required that 
Aeneas should get off with his life somehow : 
but this particular method was felt to be 
too humiliating to Diomedes, and specially 
out of place in an dpirreia. Another version 
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accordingly is composed. In it Aphrodite, 
not Apollo, rescues Aeneas, and Diomedes 
voluntarily abandons his human prey to fly 
at the divine quarry. He attacks the god- 
dess, wounds her, and drives her from the 
field, and Apollo is utilized to rescue him in 
a cloud from the other Danaoi. This version 
contains 310-431. This new version is now 
‘ vorbereitet ’ by Il. 129-132, and completed 
by the insertion of 817-821. Further the 
author of the new episode, thinking of the 
mistake Diomedes had been under with 
regard to Apollo in the older version, inserts 
127, 8: the mpiv in } mpiv éerqjev is in the older 
version. The writer forge‘s that with his 
own version there is no longer any zpiv; 
but he is thinking of the Diomedes known 
up to his time without any miraculous power 
of discrimination. 

(Cf. the zore of © 108, referring to what in 
our Jliad has taken place only the day 
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before, but is to the author of this line one 
of the data of the story.) 

The old version and the new are now 
fused—perhaps by the same poet. Lines 
433-5 are an attempt to do away with the 
contradiction between the blind attack on 
Apollo and Athene’s promise that he should 
be able to recognize a god, and to give some 
appearance of truth to Diomedes’ later 
assurance to the goddess: but they are only 
a clumsy attempt, and the contradiction with 
435 remains, 

This theory seems to explain two difficul- 
ties by the one hypothesis. It gives an 
explanation of 1. 127 and furnishes a solution 
of the contradiction between Diomedes’ acts 
and his words which has not yet been forth- 
coming. 

R. M. Henry. 
BELFAST, January 21, 1904. 





NOTES ON 


Pers. 638 Dealing with this passage in a 
paper on Ghost-raising in C.R. 1902, p. 56, 
I quoted among many similar descriptions 
of magic incantations Lucian i. 465 érizpoyxov 
tT kal doaghées epfeyyeto... . tapapryvis 
apa cai BapBaptixa twa kal donpa 
évopata Kat toAvovAAaBa, and yet omitted 
to make the correction BapBap’ dcadynvy for 
BépBapa cadpyvn. For 7) wavradav’ ayy dia- 
Bodow; add Ben Jonson Masque of Queens 
and Goethe Faust I scene 3. 

893 schol. ‘'Ikapiov KkAvdwva’ as 
Opyxvov KAvdwva O.7. 197. 

1005 schol. yp. cat dxpora é& od 
€oTa amo Tov axpov. Read yp. kat axpdrau 
eEovoiacrai, ard tov axpov. The word is 
used by schol. rec. on oiaxorrpodos P.V. 515 
and deororns Theb. 27. 

1053 (du)weucfer’ oiwor for peuiterai 
prot @ 

P.V. 445 aiév Os ovpavov woAov. For 
"ArXavtos cf. Orph. hymn. i. 28. 

580 zei$wy may be an interpola- 
tion : ef. Apoll. Rhod. i. 977, ii. 239. 

738 yvrodac in M possibly through 
glosses rious and zddas on ixvos or iyvy, as 
in schol. Hecub. 1059, Hesych. 


Theb. 55 schol. éragavro ? 
109 doxpordguv xiva yap xaxAa€er | 
mepi woAw would correspond. 
151 rAjpoves, cvvarxypnddwrov | 


AESCHYLUS. 


299 schol. : read ’Apyecos. 

473 schol. : read rp Aiyutriwy duvy : 
this, not Aiyurria, is regular. 

547 7) “Ewbev.... pemberac: cf. Ar. 
Nub. 1433 ph rimr’s ei 8 py, cavrdv zor’ 
airtadce. Eubulus 14 gy raparida .. . . 
ceauTiy ait. 

624 driysacripa y’ as avdpyAarny ‘ or 
at least banish him,’ gvyy yotv ticacbat : 
cf, 1006, 0.C. 1306, Nonn. D. 40, 68. 

788 schol. written on veoxporov! 
The same on vedxriorov in Hesych. 


Supp. 121 The construction may be faca 
yoos me Tia, inhéeporow éurpern: cf. Soph. 
El. 1187, Cho. 11, 17. 

171 yaperav oidovexdv? cf. 302. 
Netxos ovAdpuevoyv was the epithet used by 
Empedocles. 

249 ‘In this point only will the 
theory of a Greek land for your origin 
harmonise’: Callim. Ep, i ds trépyw rovvopa 
ouppeperat. 

327 doxetr’ uot <pév> So Eur. 
Ion 644 ein 8 énoi<piv> 

568 Aepava yvovoBoakov, ob 7 ér- 
épxetar Tud® pévos vdwp 7d Neidov vocors 
aOuxrov ‘ where the diseaseless water of the Nile 
proceeds against the power of drought and 
pestilence’: see Plut. de TJs. et Osir. 
p. 363 p—364 B, 366 B—367 B, 371 4, 
376 F. ov 7’ érépyerar Tvdd pévos would be no 
R 2 
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commendation of the country, and téwp ro 
NeiAov is Aeschylean. 

592 710d’ 74 

680 imepraray ! 

790 dic@’ Srws would do, but 
diados &s is probably an Egyptian error, 

901 Ma Ta, Ma Ta, Boav poBepov 
dmétpere. Instead of Body ‘requiritur 
nomen substantivum quo referatur oBepdv, 
id genus qualia sunt dvap, dpaxvos, ddts, 
éxdva’ Weil. Why not Boav, the Latin 
boam or bovam (Plin. viii. 36 sqq., Paul. ex 
Fest. p. 30 Mueller), the boa constrictor? 

1012 xypvooe Kimpis | eis pap’ axo- 
Avrouvs dvewypev’ ivépwt cf. Eur. Tro. 983. 
kwAvovo’ is exactly contrary to the sense. 


Agam. 71 wapadéd\éa without ris is strange : 
mapabédéers ? 

219 ratpwovs rapbevordpayoow | 
xépas puaivwy poats réAas Bwyod: the text 
arising through 7d ééjs with peéOpos sub- 
stituted for foais. 

653 mas Kedvd ToL Kaxoior cuppisw 4 
It is a proverb, Eur. Jon 1023. 

1181 If wipa is the subject (ef. 
Hom. W 61), perhaps xAvoew may be right. 

1418 @pyxiwv y’ dnudrwv 4 


Cho. 154 Punctuate zpos épyya rode kaxov 
xedvav 7 amrotporor, ‘ this offering to avert evils 
(from Clytemnestra’s point of view, v. 42) 
and blessings (from ours)’: or perhaps xadov 
xedvav 7’ ‘to avert (what are not evils, but) 
blessings.’ 

245 Zed Zed Oewpods tavde zpyypatwv 
yevov. The singular zpyypyarwv was caused, 
1 suspect, in this way: Archilochus fragm. 
88 & Zed, rarep Zed, xré. continued thus : cai 
viv Oewpos tavde mpyypatwv yeved (cf. Hes. 
Op. 267 zavra idiv sqq.), and this the scribe 
remembered. 

284 dpavra Aapmpov, év oKOTH VopovT’ 
édpiv is, I think, an illustrative quotation 
on the following line, rd yap oxorevov . . 


€ 

316 riyou.’ ad ’xafev would account 
for the MS. 

491 wédats 8’ dxadkevrors 

835 Perhaps gomov arav riOys (or 
tibeis), Tov aitiov 8 é&arrodAves 

863 b <xai depar’ advip> Mention 
of the House is required, and a subject to 
the verb : first comes the vague description 
dvyjp, then the proper name ’Opéorys follows 
in the second clause with telling emphasis, a 
poetical device I have remarked before ; e.g. 
Supp. 542-9, O.C. 675-9, Pindar and 
Bacchylides often. 





































ON 
999 TOIOYTONIKTHCAITO 
would account for the MS., z.e. rowdrov «i 
krnoaito With a mistaken ay superscribed. 


gu 

Eum. 213 xai wap’ ovdev jpxé rus? cf. 849. 

338 Ovarav rotow (or bvarav y’ otow 
cf. 350) avroupyta: évypraydow pararo would 
be the smallest change. But I cannot find 
that cupraynvat was ever used to mean 
agglutinated to something else; it always 
means compact in itself, ‘ congealed,’ ‘ coagu- 
lated’: and I do not think the meaning 
could be gui concretam labem habeant. 

484 méurew dpnvitos Te. 

485 govwv Sdixacrds, dpkiwv aidov- 
péevovs <Oéuyv as dpxiwv Géuw Agam. 1432, I 
will select, and form> Gerpov (a court or 
institution), tov eis dmavr’ éyo Onow yxpovov 
which I will establish in perpetuity: cf. 617, 
686. aidovpeévous Prien : cf. 683, 713. 

667b e.g. <ovd xKowodg€ktpos ev 
yaipos éorappevryn> as Coluthus 180 of 
Athena : iv ydmos ovk eomeipe Kal ov pauoato 
ent np. 

941 ¢dXovypoo M probably through 
grocpoo. Cf. Heraclitus in Plut. Mor. 
370 D. 

947 If ydvos mXovrdy$wv means 
‘earth-produce’ generally (IIAovrwv, Ops, 
Anpytnp dprvia, tovrov pytépa Arnuytpa 
scolion, Hesych. zdoitros, evxAovtov Kavovr, 
etc.), ydvos <dé tHs> mAovTdxOwv would be 
exactly like Supp. 699 and 678, a chorus 
much resembling this. In each case ras, by 
knitting the sentences together, avoids the 
monotony of a mere catalogue, and Aeschylus 
is studious of such variety (cf. Supp. 715, 
Cho. 301). As in Supp. 699 he says ‘ May 
the land yield her due of fruit with produce 
in all seasons, and thus may their grazing 
cattle prove prolific,’ so here, instead of say- 
ing ‘and may there also be abundance of 
treasure-trove,’ he would imply it by saying 
‘and thus (i.e. by their crops and cattle 
thriving) may there be plenteous produce of 
the boon Earth to reward the God of Trover’s 
gift’ with sacrifices. 

There is no error, as has commonly been 
thought, in Zum. 68, 688, P.V. 818: in all 
these passages the construction is never 
grammatically completed, but designedly 
allowed to lapse forgotten after parenthetic 
clauses introduced by relatives. This, too, 
I take to be the explanation of the super- 
fluous re in Agam. 99 and Supp. 490: the 
sentences begin as though another re or xai 
were to follow, but it never does, because 
the clauses intervening are supposed to have 
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put it out of mind; a parenthesis usurps 
the place of the main sentence. It is studied 
carelessness, to resemble the irregularity of 
actual speech, like the ‘nominativus pen- 
dens’ which Aeschylus is so fond of using. 


Frag. 258 kai wevddderva... 
otov MS. 
dypeOnv ? 

In Soph. fr. 234. 7 deidy 8 waoa réuvera 
Bracrovpery | kadds dzwpa no alteration of 


» Eppvotar 
éppvoidcOy Kaibel : éppvoiac Oy as 
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BAacrovpevy seems probable, unless it was 
kAaoroupevyn i.e. Kraorafouéevn: see Ar. Eg. 
166 schol. and kAdovs, Phot. xAav duredov: 
TO Teme. 

Soph. fr. 612 One may suspect that Sopho- 
cles said not roAvcowov ’Audurpirav but roAv- 
kvpov’ "Audutpirav, the epithet of the sea in 
Solon, Empedocles and a fragment in Suidas 
moAvKvpovos Gaddeons : cf. Hom. y 91, » 60. 


W. Heapiam. 


THE PARODOS OF SOPHOCLES’ AN7IGONE, 


THE choral passages of Sophocles partic- 
ularly in the Antigone are distinguished by 
an elaborate harmonic arrangement of ideas 
and figures, which however delicately 
presented or suggested, betrays to careful 
inspection a highly conscious and almost 
artificial analysis. In marked contrast 
hereto, the current interpretations of the 
parodos of the Antigone yield a lack of 
balance in the ideas, a confusion of the 
imagery, and an absence of all unity of plan. 
The belief that all this is the fault of the 
interpretations and not of the parodos 
instigates the writing of this paper. 

Leaving out of account the final anapaestic 
system, which heralds the appearance of 
Creon, the subject matter of the ode proper 
is set forth in seven stanzas, four strophes 
(or antistrophes) with three alternating 
anapaestic systems. The first stanza (i.e. 
the first strophe) welcomes the beams of the 
rising sun, dispelling the terrors of the night, 
bringing peace to the battle-leagured town, 
—‘ fairest light that e’er shone on Thebes of 
the seven gates, at last hast thou appeared. 
O lid of golden day.’ The seventh stanza (ze. 
the second antistrophe) brings the echo hereto 
in the personal embodiment of Nike who 
advances ‘smiling to greet Thebe of the 
many ‘chariots,’ appointing men to forget 
the battle and strife. In the first, the 
beams of the sun are driving the white- 
shielded Argive foe ‘a headlong fugitive, 
prodding him on with ever tightening bit.’ 
In the last, Nike as counterpart and 
exponent of the gladsome sun sends the folk 
of Thebes in festal procession to the temples 
of their gods. The 7AGe Nixa repeats the 
dxris deXiov podotoa, as the ta rodvapparw 
avttxapetoa @nBa reflects To kéANoTov érra- 
tidw pavev OnBa. 

Framed between these two stanzas, which 


reveal the spiritual attitude of the song and 
yield the atmosphere of the picture,— 
which voice the exceeding joy of light out 
of darkness and of victory out of impending 
defeat,—stands the body of the ode, the five 
central stanzas, which tell the story of the 
battle itself. ‘The battle is presented in its 
three phases, the onslaught of the foe, the 
even-matched struggle, the sudden discom- 
fiture and rout of the Argive at the moment 
when his triumph seemed sure. The story 
isnot told, however, as a continuous narrative, 
but is fashioned rather as a thrice-told tale. 
Stanzas two and three tell it all,—onslaught, 
struggle, and rout,—under the figure of the 
conflict between the white-winged eagle and 
the serpent. ‘hen stanzas four and five tell 
it again, onslaught, struggle, and rout, but 
under another figure, and introduce the 
second tale as an explanation or epexegesis 
of the first. Of this epexegesis the particle 
yép of line 127 is the symbol. Thereupon 
again stanza six begins the tale, this time 
without figure and in the directer language 
of fact: ‘For seven captains at the seven 
gates arrayed, equals matched against equals,’ 
but again introducing it as epexegesis of the 
preceding with the particle yap of line 141. 
Three times under three forms or figures 
the onslaught has been set forth, each time 
with use of an anapaestic system. 

The third form of the statement, namely 
that of stanza six, which as we have seen, 
reaches at last the plain language of fact, 
lays its stress on the even matching of 
strength against strength, man against man ; 
it is ‘seven against seven,’ ‘equal against 
equal’; yea, with one of the pairs the con- 
test is even matched to the extent of zarpds 
évds pntpos te puas, and therefrom arises no 
issue of victory; with them the battle re- 
mains drawn; forever evenly matched 
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(Stxpareis—xowot—aydw). For the others 
there is a decision, as shown by the rdéyyahka 
réAy, the symbols and prizes of victory (ef. 
Pindar, Olym. 11, 67 ; Jsthm. 1,27.) left in 
the hands of the arbiter Zeus. 

Returning now to the first form of the 
story, that contained in stanzas two and 
three, I believe there can’ be no doubt that 
the imagery suggested by the words is that 
of a self-consistent picture, namely, the 
picture of a contest between the eagle repre- 
senting Argos and the serpent representing 
Thebes. The Thebans are the dpaxovroyeveis. 
The eagle comes from without ; flies over tothe 
land. It comes in noisy and defiant onset, 
shrill screaming (6f€a xAafwv) for, lo, it was 
from out of the wrangling strifes of Poly- 
neices that it had taken wing. Over the 
snake as genius of the place and symbol of 
home, over the roof-trees of Thebes (izeép 
peAddbpwv) it poises itself, and its blood- 
thirsting beak yawns before the seven-gated 
mouth of its prey. But before it could glut its 
jaws with Theban blood, before Hephaestus 
could lay his grip on the coronet of towers,! 
it was gone, scared away by the din that 
Ares raised. That the imagery of metaphor 
is here, and that it 1s presented according to 
a self-consistent picture, there can be no 
doubt ; but it is only a pattern glimmering 
through the fabric, sketched in golden 
threads. So we shall find it to be in the 
second form of the story, though there the 
pattern is still more dimly sketched, 

This second form of the story is presented 
in stanzas four and five. The parallelism 
with the first form, i.e. stanzas two and 
three, is unmistakeable. The onset of the 
antagonist is loud and defiant; there are 
the ‘ boasts of a haughty tongue’ (eyaAns 
yAwoons Kdprous), ‘the pride of rattling 
gold’ (ypvcod xavayis imrepotXiats), ‘ the snort- 
ing blasts of hostile winds’ (érémve. furais 
éxGicrwy avéuwv). Defeat overwhelms the 
foe just as he is ‘ hasting to raise the cry of 
victory’ (vikyv dppavr’ ddaddga). Zeus is 
here too the arbiter, the supreme Spafevs, 
whose will allots defeat and _ victory. 
"H¢aorov (1 123) returns as the zupddpos 
(l. 135). Ares appears as the helper of 
Thebes at the crisis ; péyas “Apys defooeipos 
at the end of stanza five echoes and exactly 
parallels the wdatayos “Apeos at the end of 
stanza three. Of the picture of eagle and 
serpent there is, however, no longer a trace ; 


1 We can scarcely avoid the conviction that 
dvoxelpwua (1. 126) was coined to echo orepdvwua 
(1. 122); through the din raised by the fighters on 
the towers the crepdvwua became the eagle’s dvaxel- 
pwua (orepavdw : xeipdw), instead of its easy prey. 
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that having served its purpose, has faded 
away, and another takes its place. The 
scene shifts to the stadion and the contest 
assumes the form of the four-horse chariot 
race. We can hear the shouts of the 
charioteer in the lead, the rattle and clank 
of harnesses and trappings, the snort of the 
steeds. Already the foremost chariot is 
making the last turn to the goal BaABidwv én’ 
dxpwv, and its driver is impatient to raise 
the claiming ery of victory (vikny éppovr’ 
dAaAdéa), when the competing’ team in 
which great Ares is the right trace-horse 
(defidceipos) surges against him and pushing 
him and his aside (orveA‘Zwv), hurls him 
from his car to the earth (dvtirima 8’ éxi ya 
méoe tavtadwheis), and scatters all in con- 
fusion and ruin (lye 8’ dAAa ra pév, dAAa 8 
éx’ dAXots erevopa. 

That the effect of the picture lingers on 
even in the seventh stanza is betrayed by 
the appearance of Nike advancing with 
smiles of congratulation to meet the victori- 
ous Thebes, Thebe of the many chariots. It 
is not a Nike like that of Paeonius, which 
the poet has here in mind, but the type 
familiar to us from the vase-paintings, the 
cupid-like Nike who with the fillet as badge 
of victory in her hand flits down to greet 
and decorate the victorious charioteer (e.g. 
Reinach, Peintures. Millin Pl. ii, 60; ii, 72, 
cf. also Millin i, 43, 45 and Baumeister, 
Denkmiler, Fig. 2137; Panofka, Cabinet 
Pourtalés, Pl. 33, Arch.-Zeit. 1867, Pl. 
226). 

If the interpretation here offered for 
stanzas four and five may appear from 
internal evidences possible and even proba- 
ble, it is raised to what we must consider a 
demonstrated certainty, as certainty goes in 
things so human as these, by reference to 
the full-drawn picture of the four-horse 
chariot race of the Pythian games, which 
the same artist has left us for comparison in 
the pages of the Electra (ll. 696-760). The 
two passages differ in their character, and 
especially in their use of scenes and inci- 
dents taken from the chariot race, as widely 
as in their date of composition. One uses 
the material delicately in suggestive meta- 
phor and as decoration, the other introduces 
it directly in narration. And yet it appears, 
if our interpretation of stanzas four and five 
be correct, that in both similar features and 
similar incidents dominate the poet’s atten- 
tion as characteristic of the event. There 
is the shout of the drivers and the clatter of 
the cars: ‘ And all with one accord shouted 
at their horses and shook the reins with 
both hands; the whole course was tilled 
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with the din of clattering cars.’ And there 
is the snorting of the horses as they come 
on: ‘ And all in confused mass plied their 
goads and spared not, each that he might 
pass the wheels of his rivals and the 
snorting of their steeds, for alike at their 
backs and at their advancing wheels the 
breath of the horses foamed and cast its 
spray. Here too the right trace-horse 
(Sevdorepos) as Sefvdv ceipaiov immov plays a 
distinguished part, though mentioned, I 
believe, nowhere outside of these two pass- 
ages in all Greek literature. Here too 
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chariots collide and are scattered in ruin 
about, ‘till the whole arena of Crisa was 
strewn with the wreck of chariots.’ And 
then at the last and as the supreme 
incident, just as the foremost driver was 
making the last turn to the goal with 
victory all but in his grasp, he is thrown 
from his car with all the swing of the 
Antigone’s ravradw6eis and dashed to the 
ground (cf. dvritima 8 émi ya, Antigone, 
134). 
BenJ. Ip—E WHEELER. 





FURTHER ADVERSARIA UPON THE FRAGMENTS OF SOPHOCLES. 


(The numeration is Nauck's 1889.) 


Sophocles frag. 186 : 

iret yap 7) dvonAea Tots pbovorpevors ; 

Tvixav éx’ aicypois 7) ri Tots Kadots wAeov. 

Both sense and construction require 
VELKELY. 

Fr. 256 : 

etdaipoves ol TOTE yEevvas 
adbitov Aaxovres TOetov. 

For Oevov [ suggest aio ts (which became 
€OYC). The genitive yévvas is causal 
with evdaipoves. 

An original -os- form of aiwy, parallel to 
the -on- form, is indicated by (1) the accus. 
aia, (2) the locative aiés. It should also be 
remembered that aiwy is sometimes a femin- 
ine noun, and the schema aiwy: aiots is 
therefore no more extraordinary than dyduv: 
dydovs. Both dydois and eixots occur only 
once, and each is in tragedy. 


Fr. 365 : 
ovro 700’ Tike. THY akpwv avev Tovov. 
Read otra re O¢éex (or rather Gy). 
The error was from uncials and was com- 
plicated by itacism. (TIOIZHI became 
TIO OIZHI and this became zo6’ HE«..) 


Fr. 366 : 
fv pev yap ods paddds, nv TS’ dumédov 
oroven. 

Read wv 8 am dmuréAov.... (ef. 

Eupolis ap. Ath. 52D olvov re rivew Nagiwv 
ar’ dpéwv.) 


Fr. 367 : 
Tots pev AGyots TOls Toto ov TeKpalpopat, 
ov padXov 7) TAevkG Aw AevKy orabpun.T— 


Read 7 Acvke vALOwACVKG oTAG py. 

[I had written 7) ’v AevkG Aw «.7.A. For 
the absence of even quasi-caesura see 
Appendix to Aesch. Cho. 150. But I wel- 
come the suggestion of Dr. Postgate that év 
is better placed after Aevxd. The loss was 
also somewhat easier from that position and 
the metre is improved. ] 


Fr, 376: 
apoxOos yap ovdets, 6 8 HKuer’ 
EXwV PaKkdpTatos. 
The sense requires 
e 4 > 
68) yKot 
éxwy <KAKOS> pakdptatos. 
Fr. 461. 3: 
aN 5 A / , 
eldov otparov oreixovta Tapadiav Trérpav. 


So Harpocration, but Athenaeus has 
dxpavy. Neither word seems very likely in 
the case of a marching army, and the dis- 
crepancy is best explained by assuming 
wAXaxa as the common source. Parallel 
phrases are not very convincing in a simple 
case like the present, but we may compare 
the wapdxtiov tAdxa of Phrynichus /r. 5. 


Fr. 463 : 

Knuotat tAEKTois Toppupas THhOeipe yévos. 

Rather @ypq¢. The schol. on Ar. Zg. 
1150, who quotes the passage, paraphrases 


with AapBavovor, as does Hesychius. The 
same error occurs in frag. adesp. 484. 
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Fr. 467: 





ou 
Adyw yap EAxos ovdey Tol z rvxeiv (Schol. 
Aj. 581). 
Otherwise 
Adyw yap ovdev EAxos oldd tov Txavev (Suidas). 
The latter version represents olda rov yay, 
where the accent is amiss and was taken to 
represent the syllable -ov. We are thus 
brought to a search for the common original 
ov 
of arvxeiv and zovyar. 
been zov (or rw) tTvx Ev. 
thus 


Aoyw yap EAxos ovdev oldd TOV TTV EV. 


This I take to have 
The line was 


i.e. ‘I know of no wound ever having been 
closed by talk.’ Cf. the medical use of 
aTvypa and wrvkrov. 

{I had written arvyev, as being the only 
form of the simple aorist actually recorded. 
Dr. Postgate believes that mrvyév, though 
not found, is the only form allowable for 
the classical period, and though I cannot 
readily admit that the analogical y-aorist 
was unlikely to have been created by the 
fifth century, the emendation is brought so 
much nearer to certainty by postulating the 
x-form that I gladly adopt the modifica- 
tion. | 


Fr. 553: 
Bpirov 8 rov xepoaiov Tod dveiv - -. 


I feel tolerably certain that for ovdverv 
we should read ovdvcuy, i.e. 0d8 iciv. 
This was followed by an adjective, which 
may have been yAvkwv, less probably ¢iAor, 
or very possibly zorov ( = zorpor). 

[Obiter attention may be drawn to the 
fragment of Aeschylus (124 Nauck) which 
is quoted by Athenaeus (447 c) in the same 
place with this passage, viz. 

Kax TaVS Exe Bpdtov icxyvaivwv Txpove, 

KaoepvoxouTrer TovT év avdpeia oreyy. 

In the former line ypévw is recognised as 
meaningless. I suggest Aivww. The muddy 
beer is strained through Xivov. | 
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Fr. 618 : 

avyyvute KavaryxerOe oryaoat Td yap 

yovartiv aioxpov tev yuvaiki det oréyew. 

So Stobaeus S and M, while A gives civ 
yevacxi. The confusion of the two preposi- 
tions is frequent, and ovv is probably correct. 
The error lies in the case of the noun, which 
has been falsely adapted to the supposed 
preposition. We have here, I believe, an- 
other instance of an idiom which copyists 
generally obscure. Such idioms are not 
examples of ‘tmesis,’ but remnants of the 
adverbial use of the preposition. In Aesch. 
Ag. 1599 ard ogayns épov and S.c.7. 259 
ov’ az’ "Iopnvod A€yw the accus. has been 
restored by Auratus and Abresch respect- 
ively. So here we should probably read 

TO yap 
yeovargiv aioxpov ov Y v vatKk a det oreyeuv. 

i.e. ‘& woman should join in conceal- 
ing...’ 

Fr. 766: Plutarch de orac. def. 414 E has 

. TOAAG KaAa Tod Geod SiddvTos avOpwrois, 
GOdvarov dé pndev- Gore OvyjcKew Kai Ta Gedy, 
Geods 5€ ov, kata tov SopoxAea. Does not 
this imply the verse 

Ovycker dé kat Ta Tov Dedy, Geoi 5€é y’ ov! 

Fr. 811: 

dadvyv payov dddvre mpie TO oTOma. 

If this were from a satyric play both 
gayev and the jerky rhythm might pass 
muster. But preferable seems 

dSadvndaywd ddovT tT pre Tw oTdpa. 

Fr. 818 : 

év totow Urmous Toiow éxeAeppevots 
Tidvov ei xwpapev 7 Tavtt oOeven 

For the former line Schneidewin restores 

civ Tow immo Toiow éxrAeAeypevors. 


I would suggest that the passage is a 
question and that the second line ran 


non ode éyxecpapev 7 marti cheve ; 
T. G. Tucker. 





ON THE FRAGMENTS OF EURIPIDES. 


Pror. Tucker, in his adversaria on Eurip. 
Jr. in Cl. Rev. xviii. 4, proposes yvepas 
Tapacmta@yv, wote Mayvntis AiBos as the 
right restoration of fr. 567 (571), 2. I find 





I had jotted down in my Nauck, some years 
ago, ‘4 émurmav.’ 

Fr. 360 (362) 3 xpovw 8& dpaor dvoyevéore- 
pov: here I had conjectured dpacw ofa dve- 
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yevéorepo, but Prof. Tucker’s ypovw dé dapa 
dpaox is brilliant, and deserving of accept- 
ance. 

I will add only one further note: In 
fr. 801, vv. 2, 3 should be separated from 
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v. 1 (as suggested in Nauck), and for 
dSwow doris k.7.A. we Should read duds éorw 
Goris K.T.X. 


R. G. Bury. 





ON THE PLATONIST DOCTRINE OF THE dovpBaAyro apiO.ol. 


§ 1. AristoTtLeE Nic. Eth. I. vi. and Metaph. 
M. vi. 


Aw interesting article in the February 
number of the Classical Review discusses 
what is said to be ‘a well-known difficulty,’ 
amounting to ‘seeming contradiction’! 
between the following passages :—.Vic. Eth. 
I. vi. 1096° 17 of 3) Kopicavres tiv ddgav 
TavTnv ovK éroiouy idéas év ols TO MpdTEpov Kal 
torepov éAeyov, didrep ovde Tdv dpiOpav idéav 
xaterxevatov : Metaph. M. vi. 1080” 11 oi pév 
otv audorépovs haciv eivat to’s apiOuovs, Tov 
pev €xovTa TO mpotepov Kai toTepov Tas 
idéas, tov S€ paOnyatixov apa tas ideas 
kal Ta aigOytd, Kal xwpiotois dudoréepous TOV 
aic@yrav. The difficulty, surely, is imagin- 
ary, and only due to one of those slips of 
interpretation sometimes made by distin- 
guished critics in very plain matters. The 
writer of the article must pardon a fellow- 
student for thinking that in it the true 
nature of the mistake has not been made 
clear, and that—perhaps in consequence— 
the simplicity of the issue and of its 
solution have not been realised: further 
that the interpretation given of the passage 
from the Lthics is not correct, owing to a 
misunderstanding of the drift of a passage 
referred to from Metaph. B. iv. 

The seeming contradiction arose simply 
from a misinterpretation of the first clause 
in the passage from the Zthics. According 
to the Metaphysics, the Ideal numbers stand 
in the relation of zpdrepov kai torepov. The 
words in the Hthics, on the other hand, oix 
éroiow id€as év ols Td mporepov Kal vorepov 
éXeyov were taken to mean that there were 
no ‘Ideas’ at all? in the case of things 


1 Cp. Trendelenburg, Platonis de ideis ct numeris 
doctrina ex Aristotele illustrata, p. 80: ‘locos duos 
inter se, ut videtur, repugnantes.’ Zeller, Plat. Stud. 
p. 243: ‘mit welcher Stelle, die ihr wiedersprech- 
ende,’ etc. 

2 Cp. Trend. Z.c.: ‘his inter se collatis, alterum, 
ideas eum definiri numerum, qui habeat prius et 
posterius, altero, non ideas factas eorum in quibus 
sit prius et posterius, prorsus repugnat.’ Brandis, 
Rhein. Mus. 2 (1828), p. 563. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr., 
3rd ed., II. i. p. 571: ‘ Wie liisst sich nun aber mit 


related as mpdrepov and terepov. This would 
necessitate that the numbers referred to in 
the Metaphysics as having in them the 
mporepov kal vorepov could not be Ideas, and 
so would contradict the statement in the 
Metaphysics that they were. 

3ut the first clause of the Zthics passage 
means, not that the Platonists allowed no 
Ideas at all in the sphere of the zpdrepov xat 
torepov, but that im the case of a group 
whose members were in this relation, there 
was no one single Idea to correspond to the 
group as such. Aristotle uses the plural 
idéas and not the singular idéav, because he 
is thinking of such groups in general. 
There is no implication that the members of 
a group of the kind could not be themselves 
Ideas. And with this the whole difficulty 
disappears. 

The second clause means that the Platon- 
ists in consequence of the doctrine ascribed 
to them in the first clause did not recognise 
one Idea of the Numbers, as they held the 
Numbers stood in the relation of zporepov 
Kal vorepov. 

Thus if we had no other passage from the 
Metaphysics except that which was supposed 
to contradict the Hthics, we should by com- 
bining the two places arrive at this perfectly 
coherent result :—The later Platonists held 
that the Ideal numbers were in the relation 
of apérepov Kal torepov to one another (Jet.). 
They also held that when the members of a 
group stood in that relation there was no 
one Idea corresponding to the group (Zth.). 
Consequently they held that the Ideal 
numbers had no one Idea of number corre- 
sponding to them as a group; @.e. there was 


dieser Auffassung...die Angabe vereinigen dass Plato 
und seine Schule von demjenigen in dem das Vor 
und Nach stattfindet, keine Ideen angenommen 
haben ?’ Zeller himself, who at first followed Tren- 
delenburg, but eventually realised the essentials of 
the interpretation of the Ethics passage, does not 
happen to say that the difficulty was merely due to 
this mistranslation, his attention being taken up 
with the questions about the meaning of 7d mpérepov 
kal torepov raised by those who misunderstood the 
Ethics text. 
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no ‘Idea’ corresponding to dpiOyds in 
general (£th.). There would then be no 
disagreement, and we need nothing further 
for the reconciliation of the two passages 
taken alone. 

But there is another passage in the 
Metaphysics itself (999* 6) which when com- 
bined with the above passage from the same 
treatise gives exactly the same result as the 
combination of that passage with the 
Ethics. 

Met. B iii. 999* 6 ér év ots 7d mpdrepov Kai 
torepov eri, odx oldv te TO eri TovTwr elvai 
TL Tapa Tavita. olov ei mpwTn TOV apiOpav 7 
duds, ovx éorar tis dpiOpos mapa Ta €idy TOY 
dppov.’ According to this if a group of 
things stand in the relation of zpdrepov Kai 
torepov, their common predicate (ro émi 
tovtwy) cannot be some common element dis- 
tinguishable (zapa) from them. What this 
more exactly means will be considered later, 
for the moment we are only concerned with 
the application made of it in the context, 
which is that since the «dy trav dpiOpav 
stand in the relation of ‘prior and 
posterior,’ there is no dpiBuds distinguishable 
from these eidy. If the Platonists accepted 
this sort of reasoning—and we learn from 
the Hthics that they did, then since they 
held the Ideal numbers stood in such rela- 
tion, they would necessarily hold that there 
was no one Idea corresponding to this 
group as such, 7.e. that there was no Idea of 
dpOuos. Thus the result of the two 
passages from the Metaphysics agrees en- 
tirely with the passage from the Hthics, and 
there is not the smallest discrepancy 
between the two treatises. 

The foregoing is all that is relevant to 
shew the unreality of the supposed difficulty. 
Nothing turns upon what the exact mean- 
ing of 76 mpdrepov Kai vorepov may be, and it 
is not necessary to enquire, for instance, if 
it refers to some process of yévvnous, or even 
to discuss it at all for the real issue between 
the passages, however otherwise interesting. 
Nor is it right to suppose the meaning of 
the Hthics to be that ‘the Idealists did not 
view the higher (logically soluble) genera as 
Ideas.’ ‘ Logically soluble’ appears to 
stand for ‘capable of differentiation into 
species,’ so that the meaning would be ‘ the 
Idealists allow no Idea except for infimae 
species.’ This doctrine is not really con- 
tained in the passages before us. All that is 
ascribed to the Idealists is the doctrine that 
when species are related to one another as 
‘ prior and posterior’ there could be for them 
no one Idea. ‘Thus for instance, it is not a 
true inference from Metaph. 999* 6, above 
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quoted, that ‘’ApiOuds does not constitute 
in itself an idea because it is divisible into a 
variety of «idy.’ The principle stated in 
this passage is not applied to the Platonic 
Ideas at all; and if it were, the result 
would be that there was no idéa of dpiOyds, 
not because apibuds was divisible into e«idy, 
but because its eid stand to one another in 
the relation of zpdorepov xai torepov. The 
eidy meant are the dvds, tpids, rerpas, etc., 
ete., of which the dvds is prior to the tprds 
and all the rest, the tpids, to the rerpas and 
all the rest, and soon. The bearing of the 
whole passage of which 999* 6-9, is a part 
will be considered later.! 


§ 2.—Current views on the acvpPrnror 
dpOuoi and the doctrine of ra peragu. 


We may turn to some questions of some- 
what greater difficulty. 

What is the true meaning, and what is 
the origin of the doctrine that the Ideal 
numbers were dovpBAynro, and of the 
doctrine associated with it that the objects 
of mathematics, 7a pabnyarixa are peragv— 
between the Ideas and the world of sense ? 

According to the theory of Ideas repre- 
sented by Plato’s writings, there were of 
course Ideas of number. In a later develop- 
ment of Platonism, of which we hear through 
Aristotle, all ‘Ideas’ were somehow identi- 
fied with Numbers. The Ideas of numbers, 
idéar tov apiOparv, of the earlier theory, and 
the Idea-numbers of the later may both be 
called ‘Ideal numbers,’ and this general 
expression has been used in the foregoing 
for a reason which will appear hereafter. 

It is perhaps the generally accepted view 
that dovpBAnro dpyot was a designation 
only applied to the Idea-numbers of the 
later theory and suited to them alone. It 
might seem that ‘Ideas’ would only be 
called numbers in some metaphorical way, 
and that the name dpiOyoi dovpBAnro indi- 
cated the Idea-numbers had not the pro- 
perties of true number; for to say they 
could not be added would be to say 
that no arithmetical relation was possible 
between them. Bonitz expressly remarks 
(Comm. on Metaph. p. 540) that the name 
dovpBdrnro. shews nothing numerical was 
really intended :—hos numeros, qui idearum 
exprimerent naturam a mathematicis ea 
distinxit ratione, quae revera ipsam numer- 
orum naturam penitus tolleret. Cp. p. 541 
Nimirum quum numeris abstractis illud, ut 
sint ovpPAynroi, inde accidat, quod nullum in 
iis est qualitatis discrimen sed unice quanti- 
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tas diversa, ad idem prorsus redit utrum 
numeros dixeris dovaPBAyrous esse an quali- 
tate inter se differre. He thinks the 
numbers were mere symbols of notions : cp. 
p. 543 Etenim Plato quod dovpBAnrovs dixit 
numeros suos ideales, qualitatis diversitatem, 
quae in iis cerneretur, significavit et ipsam 
quantitativam numeri naturam ita sustulit, 
ut eorum vis non amplius penderet unitatum 
a multitudine ... sed numeri modo signa 
quaedam et quasi symbola fiant notionum. 
Thus it would be assumed without question 
that the Ideal numbers of the earlier theory 
being Ideas of number in the literal sense 
were not the dpiuoi dovpBAnro, that these 
latter belonged to the later theory, and 
were, of course, but a paradox of Platonism 
without any value for thought in general. 

It must be contended that these views 
are erroneous. The theory of the dovuBAnror 
dpuot contained an important truth, 
though it was not appreciated by Aristotle : 
and it is a theory which, in the nature of 
the case, belonged essentially to the earlier 
Platonism, arose out of that and not out of 
anything peculiar to the later theory. 

It seems also to be supposed that the 
doctrine of the pabypartixds dpiOuds, as some- 
thing peragt rod «idntixod Kai tod aicOyrov 
(1090 35) was a peculiar adjunct of the 
later Idea-number theory ; probably because 
it is thought that as the Idea-numbers did 
not relate to true numbers at all some place 
had to be found for true, or mathematical 
number, and for this Metaph. 991" 26! might 
be appealed to. But the origin of this 
doctrine again, which cannot be dissociated 
from the view that geometrical figures were 
also peragv, lies in conditions which belong 
not to the later theory but to the earlier, 
and has nothing whatever to do with the 
Idea-numbers as such. 


§ 3.—Meaning and origin of the conception of 
dovpBAnror apOpot. 


We may consider first the dovpPBAnro 
dpO not. 

Plato’s idéa is of course the Universal. 
We are not concerned here with what is 
peculiar to his view of its nature, but with 
a part of it, which all must accept, and 
upon which Plato laid great stress : namely, 
the assertion that the Universal is one—a 
unity, that is, in contrast with the manifold 
to which it corresponds. This means that 
whereas there are many circles, for instance, 
Circularity, the Universal, is one—there is 

1 This passage is considered below, § 4, para- 
graph 8. 
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only one Circularity. It is not necessary to 
repeat here the familiar reductio ad absurdum 
of the hypothesis that there could be more 
than one. ‘ Zhe circle,’ with the definite 
article, is an equivalent expression for cir- 
cularity, and even if we give several defini- 
tions of ‘the Circle’ we suppose them all 
definitions of one and the same thing. 
‘ The number Two,’ as we call it, is a Uni- 
versal: it is ‘ twoness’ in general, and there 
is only one ‘twoness.’ It is because there 
is only one that we use the definite article 
in the expression ‘the number Two.’ Now 
‘the number Two’ thus accurately under- 
stood cannot enter into a process of summa- 
tion like a particular two. ‘Two and two 
make four’ means two things (=a particular 
two) added to two other things of the same 
kind amount to four things. The proposi- 
tion is a universal one because it stands for 
‘any two things added to any other two 
things, etc., etc.,’ but not because it means an 
addition of Universals. It does not mean, 
that is, that twoness added to twoness is 
fourness. There is only one ‘twoness’ and 
thus the expression ‘ twoness added to two- 
ness’ has no sense. This is the same as 
saying that ‘two and two make four’ does 
not mean that ‘the number Two’ added to 
‘the number Two’ is ‘the number Four.’ 
Nor does anyone ever express the proposi- 
tion in this way. As before, we must say 
there is only one ‘number Two,’ and that 
‘the number Two added to the number 
Two’ is an unmeaning expression. Simi- 
larly ‘ two and three are five’ means ‘any 
particular two (i.e. any two things) added 
to any other particular three, etc.’ and does 
not mean twoness added to threeness is five- 
ness. The latter isan absurd expression, for, 
as is easily seen, it would involve more than 
one twoness, and more than one threeness. 
Or it may be put thus :—if twoness (=the 
number Two) could be added to threeness 
(=the number Three) so as to produce five- 
ness (=the number Five) twoness must be 
conceived as having two units added to three 
units contained in threeness. But such 
units cannot be particulars as twoness is 
universal; they must be Universals, and the 
Universal of units is oneness. Thus twoness 
would have to consist of oneness added to 
another oneness which is absurd as there is 
only one ‘oneness.’ Thus ‘the number 
Two, ‘the number Three,’ etc., that is the 
universal twoness, the universal threeness, 
etc., or, in popular language, the abstractions 
of twoness and threeness, etc. do not consist 
of units, and are not capable of numerical 
addition in the same sense as a two and @ 
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three, by the combination of units. And 
thus if we call them Numbers (we call them 
‘the Numbers’) they are certainly numbers 
which are not addible.! This is exactly the 
Platonic doctrine ; for if the idéa or Uni- 
versals of number are called dpyoi they 
must be dpiOuoi dovpBAnror. 

Geometry of course affords an exact 
parallel. Just asthe Universals represented 
by the Numbers cannot enter into arith- 
metical operation, in the sense explained, 
so also the Universals represented by the 
figures cannot have geometrical con- 
structions performed upon them, or be 
elements in such constructions. ‘ The 
Circle’ as we have said is a Universal, and 
e.g. just as ‘the number Two’ cannot be 
added to ‘the number Two,’ the Circle can- 
not intersect the Circle. That is circularity 
cannot intersect circularity, for there is only 
one circularity. Accordingly no mathe- 
matician would ever think of expressing the 
proposition ‘a circle can intersect another 
circle in not more than two (real) points’ 
in the form ‘the circle can intersect the 
circle etc.’ the absurdity of which would be 
felt at once. The construction of Eucl. I. 1 
is general, and universal in the proper 
sense, but it is not the construction of the 
Universal, ‘ equilateral triangularity,’ upon 
the Universal, ‘ rectilinearity,’ nor the con- 
struction of the equilateral triangle upon 
the straight line or upon ‘the given 
straight line.’ 

The doctrine then of the dovpBrAyror 
dpOpoi, instead of being a mere fantastic 
product of later Platonism, embodies a truth 
which depends on nothing peculiar to 
Platonism. In that philosophy it arises 
naturally out of the principles involved in 
that theory of Ideas which is represented in 
Plato’s writings and not out of anything 
peculiar to the later Idea-number theory.” 


1 About this principle there is no confusion within 
mathematics proper : indeed no occasion for it arises 
there. But it is otherwise with what may be called 
‘reflective mathematics’ or ‘ quasi-philosophic ma- 
thematics.’ For the attempt to find continuity within 
number itself (cf. Dedekind) isa mistake which comes 
from looking on the Numbers as magnitudes, and not 
realising the truth attained so long ago in Greek 
philosophy that they are Universals. A parallel 
mistake would be to treat ‘ triangularity,’ ‘ square- 
ness,’ etc., etc., as figures, misled by the linguistic 
equivalence to them of ‘the Triangle,’ ‘the Square,’ 
etc. 

* As is well known, there are two criticisms in the 
Metaphysics of the Platonic theory of Ideas, one in 
bk. A, and another in bk. M. The second is a kind 
of revised and expanded version of the first: in 
some places it is a mere duplicate, lengthy passages 
being repeated word for word. It isnoteworthy th it 
whereas the version in bk. M has an introduction 









































When in this latter all Ideas were identified 
with Ideas of number, as Ideas of numbers 
they would be still dovpBAyro, and it is 
exactly on their numerical side and not as 
mere Ideas that the epithet belongs to them 
and is relevant. Accordingly when Aris- 
totle attacks the Idea-numbers, he speaks of 
them as dovpBAyro dpiOuoi, and while he of 
course points out the absurdity of identify- 
ing with Ideas of number Ideas of things 
which cannot be mere number, such as Man 
and Animal, most of his criticisms have 
nothing to do with this aspect of the Idea- 
numbers, but relate to their numerical 
aspect as Ideas of numbers solely, and the 
other aspect might be altogether non- 
existent as far as these criticisms are con- 
cerned. 

From his treatment of the conception of 
dovpBAnro. apbpoi it must be gathered that 
Aristotle did not appreciate the truth con- 
veyed in it. Possibly the form in which he 
presents it is a perversion current in the 
Academy, but if he had recognised the 
valuable side of it, we should expect him 
to say so. 

His attack turns mainly on the assump- 
tion that while the units in one Ideal num- 
ber could not be added to those of another, 
this constituting them dovpBdAnro, each 
of them consisted of units which were added 
together within the number itself. He 
gives this as if it were but a statement of 
the Platonists’ own view. In his division 
of possible opinions he gives first the one 
that the povades were all dovuBAyrou, but 





which may well imply the writer held it not strictly 
accurate to speak of the Idea-number theory as if 
due to Plato himself, as was done in the first version— 
mept d€ tav idedv mpeérov avthy thy xata Thy idéav 
ddétav emoxenréov, undev ouvawrovtas mpds Thy Tav 
apiOuay puaw, GAA’ ws bwéAaBov ef apxisoimparos 
Tas idé€as phoavtes elva: (1078* 9), later on in the 
same book the conception of aovuBAnro: apiOuol is 
attributed to Plato. Cf. 1083> 33, ei 8 éor) 7d ev 
apxn, avayKn wadrAov Somep MAdtwv @rceyev ~xew 7a 
mepl Tovs aptOuovs, Kal elvai tiva Budda mpdrny kal 
Tpidda Kal ov cuuBAntovs elvar Tods apiOuois mpds 
aAAhAovs. This so far confirms the view which is 
now put forward. But the important point is the 
contention that the conception of the acvuBAnro 
&pOuol even if formulated by those who originated 
the Idea-number theory depends on the principles of 
the earlier theory alone. 

The impression that the writer of the second 
version wishes to dissociate the name of Plato from 
the Idea-number theory, is confirmed by another 
interesting circumstance. The second version while 
repeating the greater part of a long passage at the 
beginning of the first version nearly word for word, 
omits a little way down in the context that passage 
in the earlier version which involves the identifi- 
cation of Plato’s Idea theory with the Idea-number 
theory and substitutes for it some different matter. 
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says expressly that it was an opinion which 
no one had held. 

Now, as has been shewn above, the con- 
siderations which make it impossible that a 
Universal of number, such as ‘ fourness,’ or 
‘the number Four,’ should consist of 
Universals of number added together— 
‘twoness to twoness’ or ‘the number Two’ 
to ‘the number Two,’ make it impossible 
that any Universal of number, 7.e. any one 
of the Numbers, should consist of units 
added together, for that would involve that 
there should be more than one universal 
‘oneness.’ 

The two thoughts are inseparable ; and it 
is hardly conceivable that the philosopher 
whose penetration enabled him to appreciate 
one side of the truth should have failed to 
see the other. But it is very credible that 
a conception, so remote from ordinary habits 
of mind, should be imperfectly understood 
by disciples. 

The alternative, racas tas povadas eclvat 
dovupBAyjrovs, Which Aristotle says no one 
maintained, would not in any case represent 
the true theory: for of course, as we have 
seen, that no more admits of a plurality of 
‘oneness’ than of ‘twoness’: that is, just 
as there is the dvds but not dvddes in the 
plural, so there would be the povds but not 
poovades. 

Bonitz in a footnote (p. 555) to his 
commentary on Met. M. viii. has remarked 
that Aristotle’s criticisms are not well 
directed because those who held the theory 
of dovpBAnro apuoi would not consider 
them as each composed of added units. 
But the objection as Bonitz puts it is mis- 
taken, for it is based upon his view that 
the dovpBAnro. apiluot were in no sense 
numbers and had nothing really numerical 
about them. Thus he supposes that the 
Platonists could not represent them as 
composed of units because they did not 
mean them to be ideas of real number at 
all. ‘Etenim is qui eos numeros, quos pro 
principiis ponat, davuBAyrovs esse dicit, 
ipsam numerorum naturam manifesto tollit.’ 
Owing to the same mistake he supposes 
Aristotle’s proper course would have been 
to shew that the conception of dpiOp.os 
dovpBAnros was self-contradictory. 


§ 4.—Meaning and origin of the doctrine of 
TH peTacu. 


Before discussing the meaning of the 
mporepov Kal vorepov and certain other 
subjects connected with the Ideal numbers, 
it will be best for the confirmation of the 
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view put forward about the dovpPdrnror 
dpO.0i to pass to another doctrine of later 
Platonism, that of ra weragv ; or the doctrine 
that the objects of mathematical science 
were neither Ideas nor particulars of sense, 
but something between the two; for this 
may be shewn to be the outcome, though a 
mistaken one, of the same kind of thinking 
as that which produced the dovpPBrAyro 
dp..0i combined with Plato’s theory of the 
object of scientific knowledge. 

The passage of Aristotle which helps 
most towards ascertaining the real meaning 
and origin of the conception of ra peraév is 
the following from Metaph. A. vi. 987° 14: 
—ér 5€ mapa ta aicOyta Kai ra €idn Ta 
pabypatixa Tov tpaypatwv elvai dyno perasy, 
diad€povra tov péev aicOyrov to didi Kai 
akivyta elvat, tov S@ eiddv TO TA ev ON’ 
arta poi eivat, TO dé €ldos aito ev ExacrTov 
povov. cp. 1002” 15 ra péev pabnpatixa trav 
detpo GAAw peév tir diahépear, TH SE TOA’ Atra 
bpoedy elvar ovdev Siadéepet. 

Plato’s view as it appears in his writings 
is that the sciences in the strict sense dealt 
with Universals only, or, in his language, 
with ‘Ideas’ only ; with the Idea, eg. of 
the Circle and not with particular circles. 
But there is only one ‘ Idea’ of the circle, 
and so if geometry were of that alone 
there would be no possibility of a proposition 
about two or more circles. Similarly in 
arithmetic, if the only Two to be had was 
the Idea, there is only one such, and yet in 
some sense arithmetic requires a plurality 
of twos. This difficulty is not realised, 
much less provided for, in the writings of 
Plato:! but it seems to explain both the 
meaning and the origin of the conception of 
ra peragv. For this can be understood if 
we suppose it contrived, whether by Plato 
or a disciple, to meet the difficulty above 
stated.? 

It was probably held that geometry could 
not really be of the Idea of the Circle which 
was only one, and must be of some plurality 
of circles. But the Platonic doctrine was 
retained that the objects of science were 
eternal, unchangeable (and perfect), and not 
the fleeting (and imperfect) particulars of 
sense: so these manifold circles were con- 
sidered as eternal (and perfect). In this 
they were like the Idea of the circle, ro 

! See below, § 8, on didvora and pwabnuarixh in the 
Republic. 

* The writer finds that his friend Mr. J. A. Smith, 
of Balliol College, has independently arrived at 
much the same result ; and also shares the opinion 
that the conception of aovuBAnro: apiOuol was con- 
nected with Platonism in general, and not specially 
with the Idea-number theory. 
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didua kat dxivynra etvar, while as a plurality 
they were so far like the circles of percep- 
tion, ro 70AX’ arta Spo elva. And so for 
all the objects of mathematics in general 
whether numbers or figures.! 

Thus the number with which Mathematics 
deal was called paOypyarixds apiOycs in dis- 
tinction from the dpiOyoi dovpBAyro and 
said to be peragv, or between ideal numbers 
and concrete numbers. 

The doctrine may possibly have been 
developed by the later Platonists who 
originated the Idea-number theory, but in 
itself it is the natural product of the line of 
thought which produced the conception of 
the dovuBAnro dpOpoi, and has nothing to 
do with the reduction of all Ideas to Ideas 
of number. 

There were different forms of the Idea- 
number theory, and of the first form it is 
said in Metaph. M. 1086* 10, 6 8& apéaros 
Gépevos Ta €tdn Elvat Kal GpiOpors TA €ldn Kal Ta 
pabypatixa” edtAdyws éxwpicer. This means 
as the context shews that whereas a later 


17a perats undoubtedly included geometrical 
figures as well as number. Cp. Jet. B. ii. 997> 2 ra 
meraty, wept & Tas wadnuarixas eival pacw emorhuas, 
where pa@nuatixas émiothuas must include geometry. 
This seems also the clear implication of what is said 
of geometry in 997 26 sqgg. Compare also Metaph. 
A. ix. 991> 27, quoted below,—zep 8 7) apiOuntixh, 
Kal mavrTa Ta perat Aeydueva brd tTivwy, which shews 
that 7a weratd comprises more than apiOuntikn. 

It would not be necessary to mention this were it 
not that Met. B. ii. 9925 13 sgg. might cause a 
difficulty: oddéva Sexe Adyoy vdde Ta peta Tods 
apiOuovs, whKn Kai émimeda cal oreped, ote mws torw 
h tora obre riva xe: Sivauiw: tadta yap ore ef5n 
oldy te elvat, ov yap eiow apiOuol, ore Ta peratd, 
mabnuatina yap éxeiva, ofre Ta POaprd, GAAA mdAW 
Tétaprov &AAO hatvera: TodTd Tt yéevos. Here it is 
implied that geometrical objects, in some sense, are 
not included in 7&4 padnuatixd, and so are not among 
7a peratv. But Aristotle is not referring to the ordin- 
ary form of the doctrine of 7a weratd. He is attack- 
ing certain Platonists who, while identifying all Ideas 
with numbers, and retaining the view of the inter- 
mediacy of the objects of mathematical science, put, it 
may be supposed, the Universals of geometrical figures 
not among the Ideas (which were numbers), but a 
degree below them (era), thus introducing a fourth 
kind of object between the Ideas and 7a uabnuarixd. 
The geometrical figures which were objects of geo- 
metry would still be found in the wadnuatind. For 
these Platonists see 1080> 23, where Aristotle, after 
noticing certain differences among the Platonists 
about Ideal and Mathematical Number, says there 
were differences also about geometrical objects : éuolws 
de nal wept ra whnn Kal wep) ra émimeda Kal wep) Ta 
oreped. of wey yap Erepa Ta mabnuatixad Kal Ta wera 
Tas id€as, which shews that they had two kinds of 
geometrical objects, one the mathematical and the 
other pera Tas id€as. Cp. also 1028> 25, where these 
philosophers are distinguished from Plato and Speus- 
ippus :—€vior 5€ Ta wev ef5n Kal rods apiWuods Thy 
avrhy txew pact pic, Ta PAAG exdueva, ypaumas 
Kal émlreda x.7.A. 

? Omitting with Christ the efva: after uadnuartixd. 





















































form of the Idea-number theory abandoned 
the distinction between Ideal number and 
mathematical number (1086* 6, sgq.), the 
earliest form (cf. 6 zp@ros) maintained it. 
This does not necessarily imply that the 
distinction itself originated. with the Platon- 
ists in question. 

In Metaph. A. ix. 991° 27, Aristotle 
criticising the Idea-number theory objects 
to it that it would necessitate the invention 
of another kind of number for the purpose 
of dpubnrixy, and indeed the whole sphere of 
Ta peragv, a conception which he holds 
fraught with difficulty :—ér 8 dvayxaiov 
érepov Tt yevos apiOpod KatacKevale, rept o 7 
apiOpntixyn, Kal mavra Ta petagd Aeyomeva brd 
tTwev.? 

This objection does not the least necessi- 
tate that the yeraév theory should have been 
a special consequence of the Idea-number 
theory as such. Aristotle is attacking 
the latter generally,—finding all the ob- 
jections he can to it, and this objection 
would be relevant because the Idea- 
numbers in this later theory were of 
course dovpBAnro. apiOuoi* and as such 
seemed to provide no object (as has already 
been explained) for mathematical operations. 
Any wrong inference from this passage is 
corrected by Aristotle’s own statements, 
above quoted from Metaph. 987" 14 and 
1002” 15 which indicate that the peragv 
theory simply originated in the necessity of 
finding a plurality for mathematics as 
against the absolute unity of the mere Idea 
of a figure or a number. It is perhaps 
significant (though no great stress need be 
laid on it) that in all the passages where ra 
peraév in general, and not merely pabnuatiKos 
dpiOuds, are opposed to the Ideal world, the 
latter is designated by cidy or idéar not 
dppot (except in one which in a way 
combines both), and there are a considerable 
number of them—987” 14, 995” 16, 997” 2, 
998" 7, 1002” 12, 1028” 20, 1059" 6, 1069* 
35. Even in the exceptional passage, 
992° 16, the division is still into «dy, ra 
peragv, and 7a Oapra, the text implying in 
this case that the eidy are dpiOoi. So that 
it seems as if in any case the usual formula 
for the division had «idy, not dpiOyot. See 
the discussion below of the phrase eidyrixds 
apiO pos. 

In Metaph. N. iii. 1090” 32, 6 pabnpatixds 
dpiOuos, which is one part of ra peragu, is 
said to be peragd tod eidytixod (sc. dpiOpod) kat 





° The editors have a comma after xatackevacew 
and none after api8untixn which gives what seems a 
wrong sense. 

* See above, § 3, paragraph 3. 
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tov aic@yrov. The contrast here not being 
with mathematical Ideas in general but only 
with Ideal number, the substitution for eidav 
of an expression such as «idyrixds dapibpds 
would be natural, even if Aristotle had not, 
as he may have in this place, the Idea-num- 
ber theory before him. The expression in 
itself need not mean anything more than 
Ideal Number, as will be seen later on.! It 
may indeed refer to the Idea-numbers, but 
there is nothing in this passage any more 
than in the one above discussed, Metaph. 
991” 27, to prove that the conception of ra 
petaév is only a consequence of the Idea- 
number theory. 


§ 5.—On 716 mpotepov Kal dorepov in the 
dovpBrAnror apOpuot. 


We may next consider the meaning of 
the mporepov kal torepov assigned to Ideal 
Number. It has been said that the text of 
Metaph.M. vi. 1080" 11 sqq. (quoted above, § 1, 
init.) is vindicated against Trendenlen- 
burg’s insertion of yw» before éxovra 7d 
mporepov kat torepov [due to his mistake 
about the interpretation of V. £th. I. vi] and 
that the statement in it that Ideal Number 
contains ‘the Before and After’ is explicable, 
because ‘Bonitz and others have clearly 
proved that 70 mporepov kai torepov was a 
technical term in the ideal arithmetic for 
the relation of the factor (75 yevvav) to the 
product (rd yevvwpevov).’ It is difficult to 
understand how this opinion in this precise 
form could be attributed to Bonitz. Bonitz 
in consequence of his mistaken notion 
that there was nothing really numerical 
about the Idea-Numbers thought their 
order must be one of quality (de ordine 
quodam qualitatis agi) and not a numerical 
one at all. This seems inconsistent 
with supposing that order to be one of 
factor and product, nor does there seem 
to be evidence of such a view in Bonitz’ 
commentary. Zeller, it is true, makes the 
relation of porepov kai vorepov that of 
factor and product in some sense ; and this 
passes with him in a confused way into a 
purely qualitative distinction,” with which 
latter Bonitz would agree. But Zeller’s 
defence of the text turns solely on the cir- 
cumstance that there is abundant evidence in 
the Metaphysics that some kind of zporepov 
Kat vorepov was attributed to the Ideal 
Numbers and not at all upon his theory of 
what kind it was. 


1 See § 8,—On the expression elSnrixds apiOuds. 
2 So also Schwegler, note on Metaph. B iii. 16. 
See below note to paragraph 5. 
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However there is in any case a misunder- 
standing. A simple and sufficient explana- 
tion of the zporepov cai torepov is indicated 
by the Aristotelian text itself (in which it 
may be remarked the technical distinction 
of yevvav and yevvdevov as factor and pro- 
duct does not even occur): whereas the one 
proposed is entirely inapplicable to the dovp- 
Brnror dpO.ot rightly understood, is not really 
applicable even to the later Idea-number 
theory, as will be seen, and at any rate is 
not necessary for either. The Ideas of num- 
bers, as being the Universals of number and 
therefore dovpBAnro, are as dovpPAnror 
entirely outside one another, in the sense 
that none is a part of another. Thus they 
form a series of different terms, which 
have a definite order (€xyovor 1d zporepov 
kai vorepov). They are nothing but what 
mathematicians call ‘the series of natural 
Numbers,’ where the definite’article is right, 
because there is only one such series, con- 
sisting as it does of Universals each of 
which is unique. The order of this series 
is obviously enough to explain the passages 
in the Metaphysics, and enough for the 
requirements of the argument attributed to 
the Platonists in the Lthics. 

This view is fully confirmed by Metaph. 


M. vi, where the order of the Ide:- 
numbers, which, as has been said, are 
treated on their numerical side as Ideas 


of number, is closely associated with the 
fact that they are dovuBAnro, and not 
with any sort of yéveors of them. Thus 
according to 1080* 17, if there is a kind of 
number such that 7d pév tp@rov te abrod 7d 8 
éxouevov, the numerical elements in such 
order must be dovuPBAnto. Two cases are 
possible. Either the elements are povades, 
and then, if these have an order of zpdrepov 
kal éxdpuevov, they must be all dovuBAnrou. Or 
the elements are the Numbers ; and here the 
Numbers as forming a series with zpérov 
and éyouevov must be acvpBAnro with one 
another, that is, the units in any Number 
must not be ovpPAnrai with those of an- 
other, though its own units are cupPdAnrai 
within itself. In this case we have pera 7d 
ev tpuwtn® 7 duds, ererta  Tpids, Kal ovTw O17 6 
aXXos apiOuos—i.e. ‘the series of natural 
Numbers.’ The mutual exclusiveness, caused 
by their being dovpBAnto0, which enables 
them to form a series is expressly put 

3 Christ would emend either to 7 xparn duds or 7 
duds } mpeTn. But the text is doubtless sound, for 
mparn corresponds to érerta. That mpérn should be 
assigned to Suds in another sense in the same context 
ought to cause no difficulty. Such carelessness is 
common in Aristotle, and there are far harsher in- 
stances to be found than this. 
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thus :—otros dé (sc. 6 dpuds) pera 7d év dv0 
€repa avev TOU Evds TOD TpwrToL, Kal 7) TpLaS avEv 
THs Suddos, Spoiws d€ kat & GAAos apiOpds. 
Thus if there is a serial order of the Num- 
bers they must be acvpPAnro. And the con- 
verse of this is put. In contrast to the 
number which exhibits an order, the num- 
ber which does not exhibit an order is such 
that all units in it are ovpPdAyrai (1080 * 
20), and this is the paOynpatixds apiOpos 
(*21 ep. 1081* 5). The inclusiveness of 
one number in another in the pabypartixds 
dpiOp.0s, Which prevents it from having the 
mporepoy Kal vorepov,! is put thus (1080* 30) 
b0 Kai 6 pabnuarixds apiOyos dpOpetrar pera 
7d €v dv0, mpos TO Eurpoobev Evi GAAO EY, Kal 
Ta Tpia mpos Tois Svat Tovrors GAXo Ev, Kai 6 
Aourds 8& woa’tws. Thus clearly the pro- 
perty of being dovpPAyros is sufficient and 
necessary to constitute a kind of dpWpds a 
series with zpdrepov Kat torepov. A little 
below in the same context the production 
of numbers out of certain elements, accord- 
ing to some philosophers is alluded to :—oi 
Aéyovres TO Ev apxnv clvat Kai ovciavy Kat 
oToixeia Tavtwv, Kal ék TovTov Kai dAAov 
Twos evar Tov dpOyov: but no attempt is 
made to connect the zpdrepov Kai vorepov 
with this. 

We may now consider what is found on 
the yéveows of number in other places, so 
far as it concerns the question of the priority 
of factor to product. The derivation of 
numbers from 7d év and 7 ddpioros duds as 
elements, whether original or adapted from 
some Pythagorean source, may perhaps be- 
long to the fantastic Platonism which 
identified all Ideas with Numbers, and these 
elements may be accordingly regarded as a 
sort of arithmetical translation of zépas 
and azepov, owing to the Pythagorean asso- 
ciation of the former with 76 év and the latter 
with the dyad. The description however of 
the process did not remain a mere metaphor, 
but got a kind of arithmetical expression 
though but a vague one. The ddpurros duds 
appears as an operating factor, the effect 
of which is to double what it operates 
upon, and so it is dvorous (1082* 10). Thus 
in distinction from the dpiuopevn duds, which 
is the number Two and the abstraction of 
‘Twoness,’ it really comes to be the abs- 
traction of ‘Twiceness.’ Accordingly by 
combination of 75 é with the ddporos dvds 
is produced the number Two, the dvds, and 
by the operation of the ddpurros duds on this 


1 Hence if Metaph. 999° 6 referred to the 
Platonist theory, the api®uds there spoken of could 
only be pabnuatinds &p.Ouds. But there is really no 
reference to Platonism in the passage : see below, § 7. 


again, the number Four. By successive 
operations of this kind on successive results 
there arises the series of even numbers 
which are powers of Two. This would not 
yield the odd numbers, or the even ones 
which have an odd factor. Aristotle ex- 
pressly notes this as a difficulty in Metaph. M. 
iii, 1091* 10 (cf. *22), and we may infer 
that the theory was originally vague enough 
to be open to his objection. 

Another passage seems to indicate that 
an attempt to remedy the defect had been 
made by adding other principles. In Metaph. 
M. viii. 1084* 3 Aristotle says, in an objec- 
tion, 7 S& yéveows tOv dpOpav 7 repurrod dpib- 
pov 7) apriov aici éorw, HOt pev TOd évds eis Tov 
aptiov timtovros TepiTros, HOt Se THs wey Suddos 
(sc. ris dopiotov) éumurrovons 6 ad’ évds di- 
mracalopevos, dt S€ Tov wepitrav 5 GAXos 
dptus. The odd numbers are produced by 
the operation of 75 & on an even number, 
in the way of addition: the other even 
numbers (6 aAXos dptios) which do not arise 
from the operation of the dopurros dvds, 
above explained, have their yéveous described 
in wt d€ rév wepirrav «.7.A.. This we might 
expect to be the operation of the ddpurros 
dvds on odd numbers, and so Bonitz under- 
stands it: but the Greek is not suited to 
this, and rather suggests tév wepirrav éurrur- 
tovtwv eis Tov aptiov, Which, understood of 
multiplication, would give the desired result. 
However the text is elliptical, for after 
éumuttovens is to be understood eis 75 & as 
well as cis rov dptiov. This account involves 
addition as well as multiplication, and if 
therefore the zpérepov xai torepov had to be 
explained by it, that formula could not be 
confined to the relation between ‘ factor 
(yewov) and product (yevvwpevov).’ Thus 
the proposed explanation of 76 zpdrepov xat 
torepov, the one which seems to be a part * 
of Zeller’s, fails even in the case most 
favourable to it. 

In the case of what may be supposed to 
be the original meaning of the déovuPAryror 
dpOpoi such a genesis whether by multipli- 
cation or addition is not to be thought of. 
It may be argued, as before, that the philo- 
sopher who grasped the truth expressed in 
the phrase dovpBAyro apiOuot, could not 
have regarded them as generated by multi- 
plication or addition: that would be too 
crude a misunderstanding of the principle 
to which his own insight had led him, 


° Zeller’s utterances however (Phil. d. Gr. 3rd 
Edn. ii. 1. p. 570) are very confused. It is not 
necessary to discuss the nature of the confusion, as 
he has misunderstood the meaning of the dcvuBAnro 
&pOuot and of the mpdrepoy kat borepor. 
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It is true that the yéveors theory of some 
other Platonists involves a mpérepov kai 
torepov of factor and product and a zpdrepov 
«al vorepov of part and whole in the way of 
addition, and Aristotle makes use of the 
former kind in criticisms, as in 1082* 26, 
and elsewhere. But though he often refers 
to the yéveors from 76 év and 4 adpuoros duds 
he never says that the zpdrepov Kai torepov 
characteristic of the dovuBAnro. dpOpot in 
the Platonist theory was either relative 
to multiplication or relative to addition, 
or relative to any sort of yéveors; but, 
as we have seen he connects the order 
of these numbers solely with the fact that 
they are dovuBAnro. ‘To the passages al- 
ready quoted for this, another Met. M. vii. 
1081* 17 sqqg. may be added, partly mis- 
understood both by ancient and modern 
commentators,! the key to which is that if 
all povades are dovpBrynro they necessarily 
form a series in which one is before another 
in order, according to the principle already 
enunciated, as we have seen, in Met. M. vi. 
1080* 18. Here of course there could be 
no question of the production of povddes by 
multiplication. 

The Idea-numbers then, as Ideas of 
number are dovpPBdAyro, and as Ideas of 
number have the zpdrepov and dorepov of 
the serial order of ‘the natural Numbers.’ 


§ 6.—On the meaning of apiOpav in Nic. 
Eth. I. vi. 


The question now naturally presents 
itself, Are the dpO.oi in Nic. Eth. I. vi, the 
Ideas of number as in the Ideal theory 
represented by Plato’s writings, or are they 
the Idea-numbers of later Platonism? Itis 
evident that what is said in this chapter of 
the Ethics is true of both stages of the 
theory, and it is hardly possible to decide 
which stage Aristotle had in mind. There 
is no trace either here or anywhere else in 
the Ethics of the Idea-number theory. In 
the corresponding chapter of the Hudemian 
Ethics, there is a reference to it, but not in 
the part which corresponds to the passage in 
the Nicomachean Ethics on the mpdrepov kai 

1 Gua yap ai ev ri Suddi TH mpory movddes yevvar- 
tai. The meaning of an objection brought in these 
words is that in the process of yéveous referred to the 
povades would have to be coordinate, whereas (ex 
hyp.) as aebuBaAnror one must be necessarily prior to 
the other. Christ notices that Alexander thinks 4 
yap &ua preferable, and himself conjectures Gua yap 
ai év tH dudd: mpoty Kal ai év TH Tpidds wovades, which 
can hardly be due to anything else than a misunder- 
standing. Bonitz appears to have taken the place 
rightly, but perhaps has not brought the point out 
clearly enough to prevent Christ’s misconception. 
NO. CLX. VOL, XVIII. 
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torepov in the dpibyot. Itisin an argument 
added by the author of the Ludemian Ethics 
on his own account, and stands in contrast 
to the Nicomachean Ethics because it bases a 
criticism of the Idea theory upon its later 
number form, a thing never done in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. But even if the 
reference had been in a passage which had a 
counterpart in the Nicomachean Ethics, it 
would not in the least settle the bearing of 
the Aristotelian text, such additions being 
quite in the Eudemian manner. But the 
really important matter is that even if 
Aristotle had the Idea-numbers in mind, 
what he says of them, as is evident from the 
foregoing investigation, applies to their 
numerical aspect as Ideas of numbers, and 
not at all to them as Idea-numbers. 
Besides if he were regarding them as Ideas 
without any reference to a numerical 
character and as standing in an order of 
mpotepov kat worepov according to some 
principle not numerical? he would surely 
have written idedv and not dpbpav, the 
latter word being in such a context merely 
irrelevant and confusing. 


§ 7.—On the Interpretation of Metaph. B iii. 
999° 6. 


Some have held that 7a eidy trav dpiOpav 
here refers to the pabyparixds dpiOuds, others 
that it refers to the cidytixds dpiOuds. If the 
choice were really between these alterna- 
tives, it is obvious that the only possible 
one would be that eidyrixds dpiOuds was in- 
tended, since, as has been seen (§ 5), paGy- 
patios dpiOuds does not admit of the zpdrepov 
kat votepov. But the truth is both of these 
contentions are irrelevant, for in this place 
Aristotle has not even got the Platonist 
distinction of pabnparixds dpiOyds from the 
dovpBrAntos apiOucs before him: he is not 
criticising anything specially Platonic, and 
he is speaking in the language of his own 
philosophy. 

The passage before us belongs to a series 
of questions about dpyai raised at the begin- 
ing of bk. B of the Metaphysics. In the 
preceding chapter (ch. 2) Aristotle has con- 
sidered the Platonic theory. In the present 
chapter (ch. 3) he passes from that to a 
general question epi tév dpyav which has no 
special reference to Platonism as such— 

2 The current expression ‘logical order,’ which we 
often use for some order not a time order, is vague. 
It seems properly to mean an order determined by 
some principle or conception, and thus should include 
every kind of numerical order, to which nevertheless 
it is sometimes opposed. 
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morepov det Ta yevyn oToLXEla Kal Gpxas brodapBa- 
vew 7) padXov é& dv évurapxovtwv early Exarrov 
mparov. After an aporematic discussion of 
this (998°20—"13) he proposes in the pre- 
sent context (998 14 sqgqg.) the question 
whether, supposing the yévy really were 
dpxai these would be the highest yévy or the 
‘infimae species,’—-pods 6& tovros €i Kai 
padiora dpxal ta yévn cici, worepov Set 
vopilew Ta TpaTa TOY yevav apxas 7) TA ExxXaTa 
Katyyopovmeva, emi trav atoywv; On this 
again there is a set of aporematic arguments, 
the first part of them being directed against 
the claims of the highest yévn. To this part 
belongs the passage on the zpdrepov kai 
torepov : and it is immediately preceded by 
an argument the analysis of which will 
shew how remote is the consideration of 
anything Platonic. 76 6v and 76 & having 
been given as examples of yévy which might 
seem suited beyond all others to be dpyai, a 
subtle attempt is made to reduce the view 
that 17> & could be an dpyy to a con- 
tradiction (999* 1—6). If, it is said, 7d 
ddvaiperov is év, then the infima species as 
being ddiaiperov (sc. xar’ eldos) has a better 
title to be considered a év (and so an dpyx7) 
than 76 & itself, because this latter as a 
yévos is diaiperor eis cidy. Then follows the 
passage in question :—ér év ols 7d mpdrepov 
Kai voTepov eat, ox oldv Te TO ext TovTwWY 
elvai T. mapa Taira, olov ei tpwrn Tov apiOpav 
% Suds, otk Eora Tis dpiOpos rapa Ta €ldy TOV 
apOpav Spotws S& ode oxHpa mapa Ta €idn 
Tov oxnpatwv. Here ro émi tovrwy means 
the common predicate of certain species. 
eidn does not mean ‘ Ideas’ but simply species 
as contrasted with the yévos. Aristotle is 
maintaining that the common predicate of 
eiéy which stand in the relation of zpdrepov 
kal vorepov cannot be something separable 
(rapa) frum each species and abstractable 
from it, in the sense that each of them 
contains not only what this predicate means, 
but also something more. Thus figure, 
oxnpa, is predicated of the various species of 
figure, ra idy Tov cxnpadTwv, the triangle, the 
quadrilateral, etc., but ‘triangle’ is not figure 
together with something else other than 
figure. ‘Triangle’ contains nothing but 
what is comprised in ‘figure,’ so that if we 
abstract ‘figure’ from ‘triangle,’ no differ- 
entia of it is left. Or, if we leave any such, 
what is left is a determination of ‘ figure,’ 
and so ‘figure’ is left and has not been 
abstracted. Similarly for the ¢iéy rav api6- 
pov, the various species of number, that is 
the Numbers Two, Three, Four, etc, the 
common predicate number is not tm mapa 
tavra ; if we abstract ‘number’ or numerical- 
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ness from Two, no differentia of it is 
left. 

This has no connexion whatever with the 
Platonist distinction of dovpBAnros dpiOpds 
and pafypuaris apiOuds, nor is there any 
reference to Platonism as such. 

Though the principle ér év ols 70 rpdrepov 
kal vorepov k.7.A. was, as we learn from the 
Ethics, one recognised by the Platonists, it 
was also recognised by Aristotle and is 
here put as his own view. In a familiar 
passage also from the Politics (1275* 34 
8qq.) quoted by Zeller, Aristotle puts the 
view as his own and argues from it. Simi- 
larly «i rpwry tov appar 7 dvas has nothing 
to do with Platonism, but simply means 
that the number Two comes first in the 
series of Numbers. Nor has the passage 
anything to do with the notion of a yéveous 
not completed till an dropov eldos is 
reached, 

The inseparableness of the generic predi- 
cate from species which stand in a certain 
relative order is an example of a more 
general principle. If a generic notion is 
such as to include within itself the differ- 
entiae of certain given species, then none of 
the species contain anything outside (zapa) 
and distinguishable from what is contained 
in the given notion : so that to abstract 
the determination represented by that notion 
from the species is to take the differ- 
entiae as well. The species, it is true, may 
be said to agree with one another in the 
genus, but what they differ in is not some- 
thing outside the genus but it also belongs 
to the genus. What red and blue agree in 
is colour, but what they differ in is also 
colour. The general principle is appreciated 
by Aristotle and is the basis of the argu- 
ment—perhaps not always understood— 
which he urges at the end of Nic. Ethics I. 
vi. 109623. The goods agree in goodness, 
but they do not therefore differ in something 
which is not goodness but just in good- 
ness. Hence the definition of the goodness 
of one good is different from the definition 
of the goodness of another: which of course 
prevents there being one single criterion of 
all good. 

The case of the xpdrepov xai vorepoy falls 
under this general principle, because the 
differentiae in respect of order are com- 
prised in the generic notion itself as is 
obviously the case with the generic notion 
of number.! 


1 Eudemus’ attempt to explain this case in Fud. 
Eth. I. viii., where he reproduces Nic. Eth. I. vi. 
1096* 17 sqq., is an entire misunderstanding. 
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§ 8.—On the expression cidntixds apiOj.ds. 


It seems always assumed, perhaps with- 
out a sufficient examination of the evidence, 
that eidnrixds dpOuds was the special designa- 
tion of the Idea-numbers as such. It may 
have been so, but it is not clear that this was 
the original meaning of the phrase or even 
that Aristotle uses it in this special reference. 

The conception of ‘mathematical number,’ 
as distinguished from ‘Ideal number,’ 
arises, as we have seen, out of the earlier 
Platonic theory of Ideas and not out of the 
later Idea-number theory. That number 
from which ‘mathematical number’ was 
distinguished was then simply the ‘ Ideas,’ 
idear or €idy, of number, in true reference to 
number. Ifa collective expression for the 
eldn tov dpiOpav, parallel to the collective 
pabypartixds apiOyos was wanted, eidytiKxds 
dpiyos might very naturally suggest. itself. 
It would be neater and more convenient 
than ot év rots eidect dpOot Which occurs in 
Metaph. N. vi. 1093” 21, and that such a 
terminology should spring up in this way 
is no more than might be expected. If this 
were so, when later the Ideas of number 
became the Idea-numbers, they would in op- 
position to pabyparikds dpiOos still be called 
eldytixds dptOuos in the same sense as before. 

The three Aristotelian passages in which 
eidnrixos dpiOyos is named, Metaph. M. ix. 
1086° 2 sqq. and N. iii. 1090” 32 sqq., are 
compatible with this view: they favour it 
but hardly prove it. 

In 1086* 2 there comes first a statement 
about certain Platonists who acknowledged 
only one kind of number, the padypatixds 
GpiOpos :—ol pev yap Ta pabnyatiKa jedvov 
Towovvres Tapa Ta aicOyra, dpovTes Thy TEpt Ta 
eldy duo x€eperav Kal mAaCLW, améotnoav amo 
tod eldntikod apiOod Kal tov pabywatixov 
éroinoav. ‘The difficulty referred to is not 
one which arose out of the identification of 
all Ideas with the Ideas of numbers, but 
solely out of the distinction of an Ideal 
number from a mathematical, and there is 
no reason whatever why cidytixds dpiOpos 
should mean anything but Ideal number, in 
the sense of Ideas of number proper. 
eldntixds just corresponds to 7a eidy in the 
preceding clause. Next we are told that 

certain Piatonists who identified all the 
Ideas with Ideas of numbers acknowledged 
only the eidytixds dpids and rejected the 
pabyparixds :—oi b& Ta €idn Bovdcpevor apa 
Kat dpiOpovs roveiv, ody dpavres Se ei Tas dpyas 
tis tavtas! Oyoerat, was Eotar 6 palnpatikds 


1 There is a curious slip here in the Teubner 
edition :—‘ ravras codd. edd., tavras emendavi.’ 
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Tapa Tov eldytikdv, Tov abvTov eldnTiKOV Kal 
pabnparixov éroinoav dpibpov Td ddyw, ered 
épyw y avypyrat 6 pabnpatids. Here again 
eidytixds is defined by its opposition to 
pabnpatixes. With these Platonists, of 
course, eidytixds dpifuds, even if properly 
meaning Ideal number, would include all 
Ideas because they reduced all Ideas to 
Ideal numbers; yet it was not from this 
point of view that they rejected panparixds 
apiOuos, but from considerations of number 
as number: and so in this passage too there 
is no reason why Aristotle should be using 
eidntixds GpiOuds in any other sense than that 
of Ideal number. 

A second passage, 1090” 32, is as follows : 
—oi 5€ zpdro. dv0 tots dpiWpods romoarres, 
tov te Tov dav Kat tov pabnpariKov 
GAXov, ovdapnas ovr’ cipykacw ovr E€xovev ay 
eiweiv THs Kal ek Tivos éoTrar 6 pabnmariKos. 
Tower yap avtov petasd Tod eEidnTLKOD Kat 
tod aigOynrov. ei ev yap éx Tod peydAov Kal 
puxpov, & aitos éxeivy eotar TO Tov idedv 
«.7.A. Here eiOnTLKos apes is the equi- 
valent of rov tov eidév in the previous 
sentence, and of r@ rév idedv in the follow- 
ing one, and corresponds to ra ¢idy in the 
parallel place 987” 15 (where, as we have 
seen, the origin of the conception of peragév 
is not put in connexion with anything 
which concerns the Idea-number theory, but 
with a difficulty arising from the ideas of 
number as such), and the meaning ‘Ideal 
number’ is the only one required in the 
passage and the most suitable. 

The remaining passage is 1088” 29 :— 
éav Te Tov eidntiKdv apiOpov e& adrav (sc. Tod 
évos Kal TS dopictou dvados) TOLL, éav TE 
Tov payuatixov. Here also the only meaning 
of eidnrixos dpiOuos which is relevant is that 
of Ideas of number and not that of Idea- 
numbers. 

In this matter the usage of the Greek 
Commentators does not carry us farther 
than the Aristotelian text. «idyrixot dpuOpoi 
would be a convenient formula for Idea- 
numbers as opposed to numbers in the 
ordinary sense, and may therefore have 
come to be the equivalent of Idea-numbers 
with them, and it should be noticed that 
the plural eidytixot dpuuot which they use 
never seems to occur in Aristotle but only 
the singular collective eidnrixds dpubpos. 


§ 9.—Js the doctrine of ta peragéi to be 
Jound in Plato’s ‘ Republic’ ? 


In the familiar passage at the end of the 
Sixth Book of Plato’s Republic, dudvora which 
is concerned with the objects of mathematics 
s 2 
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(though as will be seen not with these alone) 
is said to be between vods and ddéga, the 
latter being concerned with the aicOyra ; 
and the objects of diudvou are somehow be- 
tween the vonra and aicOyrd. The field of 
didvoia is treated by Ueberweg as if it 
corresponded to the ra peragd of the Meta- 
physics, and accordingly he puts in it ra 
paOnparixa which are not id€ar, the ida being 
confined to the upper division of voyra 
corresponding to vos. If this were right it 
would be extraordinary that Aristotle 
should in the Metaphysics make no kind of 
reference to the Republic or to its termin- 
ology. But there is really no such doctrine 
in the Republic. The objects of diavou are 
ideat, and diavora itself is a faculty of appre- 
hending universals in clear distinction from 
any perception of particulars. Moreover— 
though this is of less importance—ra paGy- 
patica do not constitute the whole of the 
objects of divou. A careful examination 
of the text of the Republic can hardly leave 
any doubt on these points. Perhaps some 
misunderstanding might arise from the fact 
that. one of the distinctions Plato makes 
between the objects of didvow and voids is 
in the manner in which they are studied and 
not in the objects themselves. The objects 
of didvou are studied with the help of 
sensible objects, i.e. figures, etc. perceived by 
the senses. But the text clearly distin- 
guishes between the object really studied 
and those sensible objects which are but 
aids to the study. The geometrical object 
studied is the original of which the sensible 
figure is but the copy, and this language 
in Plato shews that the geometrical object 
is the idéa :—rois dpwpévors eideor tpooyparrat 
...00 Tept TOUTWY Siavoovpmevol, GAN’ éxeivwny Tept 
ols radra éouxe, and similar expressions. This 
is made unmistakeable by the examples 
given—rerpdywvos airos, duaperpos airy, Which 
can only be the id€a of the rerpdywvos and 
of the duiperpos respectively. By his reiter- 
ation Plato shews his concern lest we should 
be misled by the use made of the sensible 
figures into confounding them with the true 
objects of mathematics, which are these 
Universals and these alone—dadAQ’ ov ravrys 
(ris Stazérpov) Hv ypadovor. And it is to 
these objects and just in this sharp dis- 
tinction from the objects of sense, 7.e. from 
the particular figures which are drawn to 
illustrate them, that diavo is assigned, as 
a faculty which is not of the sensible 
objects : 
GAX’ exeivwv wep ols Tadr’ Eorxe, TOD TeTPAYwWVvOU 
avrov, etc. So again fyrodvrés te adta éxeiva 
ideiv & oix dv dAAws oe 7 TH Scavoda, where 
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avra éxeiva refers to the idea of the rerpayw- 
vos of the duderpos and such like, Cp. 
529 £ & 5) Ady pev cal dcavola Anrrd, 
ower 8 ov; 526 A, dv SiavonOjvar povov éyxw- 
pet: 511 c, cat diavoia pev dvayxaflovrar adda 
wy alcOynoeorv aita Oedcba of Oeu- 
Pevol. 

Notwithstanding these express  state- 
ments confusion may have been caused 
perhaps by the reflection that on the one 
hand Plato makes a use of perceived parti- 
culars characteristic of the mathematical 
procedure, and on the other hand seems to 
assign didvoa as the special faculty of the 
mathematician: whence it might seem didavora 
must include the reference to particulars. 

But there ought to be no difficulty. 
The faculty of mathematical study, as a 
process of investigation, is not ddvo: 
if any name is to be given to it pabnpnarixy 
would be the most appropriate. This, as 
the mathematician’s procedure, involves 
alcOyois so far as it employs the sensible 
figure and d:avora so far as the Universal is 
apprehended. d:aAextixy as a process stands 
in a very similar relation to the two ‘ facul- 
ties’ of didvora and vois: it is neither, but 
involves both, as will be seen presently. 

If Plato had intended that there should 
be anything of the nature of sensuous 
intuition in dudvoa, such, for instance, as 
some plurality distinguishing its object from 
the unity of the Universal, he could not 
have failed to say so, and, in such a context, 
say it with great clearness: certainly he 
would never have employed expressions the 
only natural interpretation of which is the 
very opposite. 

If then the objects of didvow are idea, 
how does it differ from vots, and how do its 
objects differ from voyrd, in the narrower 
sense of that term? To these questions 
lato himself, at the end of Rep. vi., supplies 
a clear answer, and one which once more 
shews that the objects of dudévora are idéar. 

He holds that all the Ideas are connected 
with one another in a system which depends 
on one Idea, the Idea of the Good. This 
is the absolute and self-sufficient principle 
or dpxy on which they all depend. The 
knowledge of this system in its complete- 
ness, the ideal at which d:adexrixy aims 
and which a completed diaAexrixy would 
realise, is called vods; and thus an idea is 
not a voyrov, in the higher sense as object of 
vovs, unless it is known asa member of this 
system and therefore in connexion with the 
dpxy. If not seen in this connexion (yer’ 
apxys) its full nature is not apprehended, 
and, its validity is not really known, because 
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it is this connexion which alone guarantees 
valid‘ty. 

Now in mathematics the Ideas concerned 
are not entirely without connexion: for 
by processes of consistent reasoning groups 
of Ideas are shewn to depend on a limited 
number of Ideas. But these latter are 
not connected with one another and the 
ultimate dpyy, the Idea of the Good. Thus 
though treated as absolute starting-points 
(épxa‘) in mathematics they are not self- 
sufficient, therefore not absolute but only 
trofécas, and their validity can only be 
assured when derived from the Idea of the 
Good. The connexions then between the 
Ideas in mathematics are not complete, 
and thus an Idea in it, though seen in some 
of its connexions with others, is not seen in 
the completeness of such connexions in the 
system which depends on the ultimate dpyy, 
and therefore not in the completeness of its 
own nature. 

On this account obviously an Idea as 
seen in mathematics is not vonrdv; it is not 
object of vots: and the faculty which 
apprehends them in this incomplete way 
though a faculty of Universals, a faculty of 
thought, not of sense (diavoia Kai pi aioOy- 
ceow), and as thought falling with vois 
under the general designation vdyous, is 
inferior to vots. This is the distinction 
Plato makes between the two faculties 
when he sums up his result at the end of 
the sixth book of the Republic; and it is 
the only distinction. 

It follows of course that an object of 
didvoa When its full nature is apprehended, 
when, that is, its connexion with the true 
dpxy is seen, is vonrov in the higher sense, 
i.e. object of vots; and this is exactly what 
Plato says :—xaito. vontav ovtwy per’ apyis. 
This is a confirmation of the view that the 
objects of didvore are idea, for nothing but 
an idéa can be object of vois. 

There are certain characteristics of 
Plato’s terminology which also confirm this 
result. The sphere of didvoa is a part of 
the whole sphere of vonrdv, in opposition to 
the éparov (=aicGyrov), and didvoa itself is 
a species of vénois in opposition to aicOyors. 
Now such a passage as that in 507, where it 
is said ras id€as vocicOar dpacba 8 ov, taken 
in connexion with this indicates that the 
objects of vénors as such are idéa. Again 
in the seventh book of the Republic the 
objects of perception which stimulate the 
mind to the exercise of thought and the 
discovery of the Universal are called vari- 

ously apaxAntixa diavoias and éyeptixa 
vonoews (p. 524). 
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SiaAexrixy must not be confused with 
vols. It is a process which begins with 
Ideas incompletely connected as seen in 
didvoia. It therefore involves the use of 
this faculty. Its work is to effect more 
and more connexions between the Ideas and 
finally effect their full connexion with the 
ida tod dyafod. Only when this result 
had been consummated and only when 
SiaXextixy had finished this work would 
vods appear. diadextixy therefore begins 
from didvoa, and its ideal ending is 
in vois. As already indicated,’ it is im- 
portant for the proper interpretation of 
dudvorca to recognise that dadrextiuxy and 
pabyparixy are processes of investigation to 
be distinguished from the fourfold division 
of ‘faculties of objects’—as they may be 
called for want of a better term—vois, d:a- 
voia, tiotis, eikacia. 

From the general description Plato gives 
of dvaAextixy taken with the allegory of the 
Cave it would seem that dadrextixy in its 
upward progress brings to light idéac not 
found in the field of the sciences. These too, 
properly speaking, would not be voyra till 
the process of diaAextixy was complete, but 
Plato has not considered this point. There 
is another point also omitted in the sixth 
book, but implied in the allegory of the 
Cave. From the distinction he makes 
between didvoia and vois, it should follow 
that any idea whether mathematical or 
not, before its connexion with the ida rod 
dyaov was understood would be object of 
diavoa. An important class of these would 
be the ethical Ideas. Important as these 
are to him Plato, carried away by his in- 
terest in defining the position of the sciences, 
seems at the end of the sixth book of the 
Republic to have forgotten all about them— 
great thinkers sometimes do these things. 
But there is a passage in the Allegory of the 
Cave which shews that ethical notions are 
conceived of us having the same kind of 
gradations in respect of reality and truth as 
scientific notions :—517 £, zepi tov Tod dixaiov 
oKiav 7) ayaApdtwv dv ‘ai oKai, opposed to 
avTy Suxaroovvn. 


It may be permissible to add that in a 
paper read before the Oxford Philological 
Society in 1892 the writer maintained that 
the plural yewmerpia: in these passages in 
the Republic did not mean Plane and Solid 
Geometry, but acts or operations of Geome- 
try, and related to yewperpety just as Gewpiat 
to Oewpeiv: yewperpia by itself, and without 
qualification indicated by context, standing 
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normally for plane geometry. The plural 
yewperpia is thus exactly parallel to Aoyw- 
pot with which it is in these passages 
associated. The same result, if not quite in 


ON A PASSAGE 


XenopHon memorabilia A vi. 13°Q ’Avr- 
dav, tap’ yuiv vopilerar THY @pav Kat TV 
codiav opoiws pey Kaddv, dpoiws dé aicypov 
diariGecOar clvarr tHv Te yap dpav éav pev Tis 
dpyupiov ton TG Povdopévw, Topvov aitov 
daroxadovow, éav b€ tis, Ov av yvO Kaddv TE 
kayabov epacTny Ovta, Tovtov didov €avT@ 
roujtat, owppova vopilopev’ Kai THv codiav 
@oavtws Tos pey apyvpiov Td PBovdopévw 
mwroivTas codiotas GoTEep TOpVvoUs amoKaXod- 
ow, OoTis dé, Ov av ye edhva. OvTa, OLOdoKwWY O 
Tue av éxn ayabov, pirov outa, ToUTOV Vvopt- 
Copev, & TH Kat@ Kayafo rodr(Ty TpoTryKel, 
TAUTA TOLELY. 

On this passage Mr. H. Richards (Classi- 
cal Review, xvi 270) remarks: ‘The point is 
not that it is equally creditable and dis- 
creditable to dispose of the two things, but 
that in both cases there is a creditable as 
well as a discreditable way of doing it, two 
possibilities with regard to each of them, 
set forth with correspondence of pév and dé. 
It follows that in the early part of the sen- 
tence we want adverbs, not adjectives: 
dpotws piv Kards dpotws dé aicxpas d.ari- 
OecOar elvar, etvar meaning itis possible. For 
the double adverb cf. Tinuc. 2. 60. 6 otx dv 
dpotws Te oixetws ppafo. At is not guite 
clear to me how Mr. Richards understands 
dpotws: but I think that he would probably 
agree with me when I say that Socrates 
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the same way, has been independently given 
lately by Dr. Adam in his edition of the 
Republic. 

J. Cook WILson. 


IN XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. 


distinguished between honourable teaching 
and dishonourable teaching on the same 
principle on which he distinguished between 
honourable and dishonourable love, and that 
dpoiws Lev, dpoiws dé, mark the identity of the 
principle. If so, both Le and I dissent from 
Kiihner, who translates ‘apud nos existi- 
matur et pulchrum et turpe esse pulchritudi- 
nem et sapientiam aliis venundare, and 
makes dépuoiws pév, dpoiws dé, mean no more 
than ‘ pariter ac.’ I am however of opinion 
that the meaning which I desire, and which 
I suppose Mr. Richards to desire, can be got 
from the ordinary text, and indeed that the 
ordinary text expresses that meaning better 
than Mr. Richards’ emended text would do. 
I would translate: ‘Our notion is that the 
communication of beauty and the communi- 
cation of wisdom are creditable under the 
like circumstances, and that under the like 


circumstances they are discreditable.’ This 
seems to me exactly the right sense. My 


objections to Mr. Richards’ reading are, 
that, however he understands dépotws, first, 
it is not necessary to desert the tradition, 
and, secondly, ‘ etvar, meaning ¢t is possible,’ 
is, not only superfluous, but even, by the 
substitution of ‘may be’ for ‘are,’ injurious 
to the sense. 
Henry Jackson. 
15 April, 1904. 





NOTES ON THE TEXT OF DIONYSIUS HALICARNASSENSIS: 7HE THREE 
LITERARY LETTERS. 


p. 751 (=p. 88 Roberts’ text, line 15). 
Read dzavras, doo. Tas atra&v érwwolas eis THVv 
Kownv dépovow aPéAcav exavopOotvres Hpaov 
<tovs> Biovs te cat Adyovs. Usener in- 
serted rods before yjpov: but the rule that 
pronouns of this class come outside the 
article is observed even in p. 756 (=p. 94 
Roberts line 8) é6 yap ras dAAas aitod ypadas 
mapapepe, and unmistakably in p. 757 
(=p. 96 Roberts line 2) cai yap ra doeypara 





deBadov airod twes, and p. 783 (=p. 122 
Roberts line 15) yvoty 8 av tis atbrod tov 
7ovov. 

p. 780 (=p. 120 Roberts line 1). Read 
ris b& A€Lews 7 Oovnvdidyns Kéxpyrar 7d pev 
onneddes Kal mepiepyov médevyev (sc. Philis- 
tus), 7d 5 orpoyyvAov Kai ruKvov Kai évOvpn- 
parikov peniunta Kriiger conjectured éxpeé- 
paxrac: the MSS have péura. For the 
turn of expression then cf. Marcellin. 51 
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(quoted by Roberts p. 177 on p. 136 line 11) 
Ta ToAAG Kai Tov Topyiov pipovpevos. 

p. 793 (=p. 136 line 19). Read yAwoon- 
parka pev ovv kal drnpxawpéva Kal dvocikacta 
tots moAXots éoti Kai 6 tapddoyos. For 
remarks by other Greek critics on Thucy- 
dides’ use of this word cf. Suidas s.v. 
(Gaisford II. p. 2855) LapaXoyov déyou- 
ow dpoevkds of 7’ GAAo Kal pddiota Oovkr- 
didys, 1d mapddogov «tA. ILapdroyos 
@ovkvdidys x.7.A. 

The MSS of Dionysius however are 
divided: PCD read émAoywpds, G zapa- 
Aoywopos and the editor has courteously 


p. 789 (=p. 130 line 10) 8) PGCD 
line 13 a’ros PCD 
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pointed out to me what I had forgotten— 
that in C.2. 1902 p. 120 he proposed ém- 
Geacpos, working from the reading érAoyi- 
pos. I had originally by an obiter dictum 
called attention to the superiority as I styled 
it of G, and, although this superiority is, I 
think, demonstrable, the editor’s suggestion 
to me seems satisfactory—that nai 6 ém- 
Oetacpos kai 6 wapddoyos was Dionysius’ own 
text, and that this has produced our MSS 
readings. It appears however to be worth 
while to record the discrepancies of our 
four MSS for this particular letter, the 
second to Ammaeus. 


dé accepted 
éuavtod G and accepted 


(=p. 132 line 1) zapabécewy PGCD mpoberewv 
p. 790 (=line 9) ngiouwv PGCD HSlous 
(=line 15) puxpov PG puxtov CD 
(=line 19) THs PD tois GC 
(=line 21) avtovd P airod GCD avTov 
p. 791 (=p. 134, 4) iva TO pev dvoparixdv A€yntac CD have been emended wrongly : 
PG editors insert a clause between 
évopatixov and Aéyyrat 
(=13) mpos TO onpatvonevoyv PG CD have the correct text apds 7d 


From this point, since it is clear that 
PGCD are ultimately derived from one 
source—sometimes illegible or erroneous—, 


axover bat PG 
rightly) 


p. 793 (=136, 8) 


arooréyew 7) ta PGCD 


a“ J ‘ ”~ , 
onpatvov ard TOD onuawwomevov 
i , 
omooa Te ylyvera. 


we need only notice those places where the 
four MSS do not show a unanimous reading. 


(possibly dxovoecGar CD 


p- 794 (=22) mper Bev es P mpeaBevors GOD 
(= 138, 7) tux gav To P tis avrov D tu és ato G 
—— Tue avtov C 
p-. 795 (= 22) évopaticws C édvopactixds D = dvoparixa PG 
p. 796 (=24) nv ev GCD (174 ’v) nev P 
(=p. 140 line 3) droAogvperbar G aroAodipacba. PCD 
p. 797 (=line 23) év omit PG insert CD: and so p. 798 (= 142, 


23) 


(=142, 1) Tov éxiyuyvupevov PG Tob exyuyvipevot CD 
p. 798 (=13) nvika PG! évxa G?CD 

(=15) aitov PCD aird G avrov 

(=15, 16) ta GOnvaiw G tov adOnvaiwy te ’APnvaiw 


PD tov ’AG@nvaiov C 


airav GCD 


aitov P (but both readings are 
defended by MSS of Thucy- 


dides) 
p. 799 (=9) ovav P otav G otov CD 
p. 800 (= 146, 1) évtws P ottw CD ovtws G 
— Tiv dpaow CD 7H dpaove. PG but expunged as a 
gloss by Usener and Roberts 
(=6) 7a te G, to te PCD T@ TE 
p. 802 (= 148, 13) kat PG kat to CD 
(= 16) onpawonevov PG onpaivov CD 
803 (=1 é\acoov PG éXatrrov CD éAdocov’ 
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p. 804 (=19) 


ov more P 


p. 805 (=152, 15) 
xiorwv GCD 
(=16) 
(=21) 
— tre PCD 
p. 806 (=154, 10) oorav PG 
p. 807 (= 154, 19) 
(= 156, 5) 
p. 808 (=11) TovTov Ta P 
Without here considering the relations of 
C and D—page 798 (=15, 16) seems to 
show that C is copied from D—it is evident 
that they follow one line of textual tradition, 
while P and G also are closely related. 
Since P is of the tenth or eleventh century, 
it is generally supposed that G—copied in 
the sixteenth—is a copy from it. -But a 
consideration of p. 798 (=15, 16), p. 800 
(=6), p. 804 (=19), p. 805 (=21), and 
especially of the readings in p. 794 suggests 
the propriety of provisionally arranging the 
pedigree of these MSS thus: 





A(rchetype) 
| 
[ | 
A, Ay 
| wie 
if As C 
| | 
G D 


where A, A,, A,, A, are MSS now lost 
but imaginable as ancestors. If this hypo- 
thesis be sound, we may next ask whether 
G or P is more generally correct. Dis- 
regarding those readings in which PG agree, 
an examination shows that even if we give 
P the benefit of the doubt in p. 796 (=140, 
3), yet (reckoning 4 for a reading which 
preserves the vestiges of the true reading 
where other MSS fail) we can only credit 
P with 3 successes, as against 11} for G. 
It is therefore fair to claim for this MS 
greater attention than it has hitherto re- 
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3 avayvwow P av yvaow GCD 


id “ A > 
dpa texiotov P aya are- 
dvopoiws as P dv époiws ds G 


ovre kata Oadarrav om. PCD 


épwpevors dyciv PG 
émuxpivat PGD émuxpivar C 





av yvaow [which throws light on 
the correctness of P in 796 
(=24)] 

dv érore GCD 

Gp’ arexiorwv 


av dpoiws CD 

ins. G 

d¢ G and our MSS of Thucydides 
éowv CD 

dpwpevov odpiow 

€iy, Kpivat 


TovTrw GCD 


ceived. Had G preserved zapddoyos, I 
should have been inclined to reject the ad- 
dition of érBeracpds ; as it is, it is more reason- 
able to suppose its wapaAoypos a valuable 
testimony that the united witness of the other 
MSS to éw.Aoyopos is not the last word, 
but that either éreacpos was also in the 
text or that the common zapadoyirpds was 
felt to be insufficiently uncommon and was 
corrected into érAoyopds. It should be 
pointed out as having some bearing on the 
probability of éreacpos that practically all 
Dionysius’ examples are drawn from the first 
book of Thucydides, only one or two from 
Book IV. 

In conclusion two oversights in Roberts’ 
edition may here be pointed out. In p. 762 
(=102, 1) wapade’ypara 8é ris ioxvins Kai THs 
iymris Acews ef évds BuBALov trav wavy Tept- 
Bonrwv tapabjcopat, the reading zoujcopat for 
which the editor gives zapaOjcopa is sup- 
ported by zorodpuar in de adm. vi dic. in De- 
mosth, 

In p. 784 (=122, 23) od yap otrws Exe, 
GAA waoav ws Eros citelv OheACLaY Tapéexel, 
we cannot give as in p. 784 (=122, 28) 
rovtos toivuy admacav adOoviav dédwxev the 
sense of ‘complete’ or ‘ greatest’ to wacav 
when qualified by as os eiretv. Hence the 
reading of the MSS zaow should be retained 
against Herwerden’s emendation, and the 
sense is ‘Theopompos’ work is of use to 
practically everybody.’ In p. 64 (=102, 6) 
correct éxzimrov in Roberts’ edition. 

T. NICKLIN. 





PROHIBITIONS IN GREEK. 


In the Classical Review for July 1903, 
xvii 295, Mr. W. G. Headlam writes ‘ yi 
Tovro mote is ‘do not do as you are doing,’ 
‘do not continue doing so,’ ‘ cease to do so’: 


and in a note he adds ‘ This I had from Dr. 
Henry Jackson years ago, who had it as he 
told me from Shilleto, who derived it prob- 
ably from Hermann; see the quotation 
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from him in Greg. Cor. p. 864.’ Mr, Head- 
lam ix mistaken in thinking that I learnt 
this truth from Richard Shilleto. I owe 
much to that excellent scholar: but it was 
the late Thomas Davidson, and not Shilleto, 
who explained to me this usage. Davidson 
told me that, when he was learning modern 
Greek, he had been puzzled about the dis- 
tinction, until he heard a Greek friend use 
the present imperative to a dog which was 
barking. This gave him the clue, He 
turned to Plato’s apology, and immediately 
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stumbled upon the excellent instances 20 £ 
Hy OopvByonre, before clamour begins, and 
214 py OopvBeire, when it has begun. 
Ever since Davidson explained the distinc- 
tion to me, I have kept a watch upon 
instances of particular prohibitions, and I 
am convinced that the rule holds. I did 
not know of Hermann’s admirable state- 
ment until Mr. Headlam called attention to 
it in the Classical Review. 
HENRY JACKSON. 
15 April, 1904. 





REVIEWS. 
NAIRN’S HERODAS 


The Mimes of Herodas. Edited with 
Introduction, Critical notes, Commentary, 
and Excursus by J. A. Narry, M.A.,, 
Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School. 
Pp. Ixxxviii, 116. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1904, 12s. 6d. 


THE actual gain accruing from this edition 
to the text and interpretation of Herodas 
is as follows: in I. 82 Mr. Nairn has 
restored ov z[apa]AAdrr[e|v! meicovod a” 
7AGov ‘it was not to induce you to go astray 
that I came.’ Successive scrutinies of the 
papyrus had approximated to this reading, 
which I do not doubt myself is right. But 
I doubt whether he has solved the very 
uncertain traces at the end of VII. 69 by 
reading ei todr’ dxveis yap od oe pydi ds 
kpyvat ‘if you object to this, it is not easy 
to conclude a bargain so’ ; for what is ‘so’? 
Does it mean ‘ not easy for you at that rate 
(otrw, todiro zowdaav) to give your ratifica- 
tion’? Or ‘not easy for you to determine 
to that effect’? The last gives no sense, so 
it must be the first ; but Mr. Nairn should 
have explained, and endeavoured to remove 
our scruples about this use of ds. His 
other conjecture reAG Spaxyyv in I. 8 I 
shall speak of presently. This edition also 
incorporates for the first time on pp. 99-100 
the fragments received by Mr. Kenyon in 


1 Mr. Nairn thinks that the Attic form in this and 
other words is from Herodas’ hand. The matter is 
of small importance, but 1 think it highly improb- 
able Herodas should have written so. Judgment in 
textual criticism depends on knowing what were 
the habits of scribes generally, and such forms as 
mpatrew, yA@Tra were occasional inadvertences in 
Tragedy. 


1900: the new scraps fitted into VII 
22-4 will be discussed hereafter ; that in- 
serted into VII 8-10 I will mention here: 


paddXov bé tiv axavOav ds exer Kad 

€k TOU TpaxyAov Siaoly.—et la 5y, [Képxw|y, 

kiver Taxéws Ta yoova, [p]eLov’ [7 det ve 

tpiBeav Wodedyta vovl)....... Taveec. 

Crusius in his last edition (1900, p. 74) 
does not venture to adopt his conjecture 
that this scrap belongs to this place, and 
Mr. Nairn does not say whether it is 
certain. But AAH makes it seem so, 
because «la 5; is just the right phrase here 
and had been already conjectured by Diels, 
which was worth mentioning. The other 
lines, however, can hardly be right yet ; no one 
could write pefov’ 7 unless he meant ‘ greater 
than’: there are many possibilities ; ravde 
might depend on péfovas (rédas) or agree 
with vovdernudrwy, or péLov Yodedtvra might 
mean ‘louder.’ The first line I had been 
supposing meant ‘ tie the teasel to his neck,’ 
to keep his head from nodding ; but Mr. 
Nairn suggests that the meaning is ‘ fasten 
lis back-bone by the hump to his neck, just 
as he is.” In III. 80 Mr. Nairn takes 
gépev to mean ‘you must endure,’ which 
may be right; certainly the scribe would 
seem to have understood it so. 

For the rest, Mr. Nairn’s object has been 
to ‘embody the results of the constant 
attention paid to this author during the 
past twelve years,’ and with this object he 
has ‘searched’ the various periodicals ‘as 
carefully as possible for everything bearing 
on the text or its interpretation.’ This 
is a useful service; and what perhaps 
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eventually will prove more useful still, he 
has given a Bibliography of these scattered 
publications. It is out of these that the 
Introduction is composed, endeavouring to 
blend a variety of opinions into a harmon- 
ious whole. A literary judgment formed 
with these resources naturally suffers from 
its composite origin ; but at any rate there 
is something here from everyone who has 
said anything about Herodas. Whether 
they will all be satisfied with the way their 
views are represented is another matter, 
and I cannot feel assured, I judge by the 
excerpts from my own article in the Encyel. 
Brit. ; e.g. on p. Xi: 
They are written in the language of the common 
people, with its colloquialisms, vulgarisms, and 
a large number of proverbs, the features which 
are characteristic of that language, and which 
we find reflected, e.g. in Petronius and the 
Pentamerone. Jt is clear that Herodas, besides 
his personal observation, has drawn from literary 
sources, notably Hipponax, Sophron, and Aris- 
tophanes. However, in the manner in which he 
casts old material into novel form upon a small 
scale, and under strict conditions of technique, 
he is entirely Alexandrian, and reminds us of 
nothing so much as the epigrams of the Anthology, 
notably those of Asklepiades, where the qualities 
are those of the best work in miniature. 

These sentences, except what is printed 
in Italics, are from different parts of the 
article, and the manipulation of them has 
played havoe with my meaning. The lin- 
guage of Herodas is for the most part that 
of the later Comedy, translated, so to speak, 
into the Ephesian Ionic of Hipponax ; thus, 
as Mr. Nairn says on p. xxxi—it was my 
observation—the choice of form and words 
is Ionic, but the structure of the sentences 
is essentially Attic. Then Mr. Nairn tells 
us that though Herodas draws from literary 
sources, he is, however, entirely Alexandrian. 
Surely, if there is anything characteristic 
of the Alexandrians as a school, it is that 
their literature is a bookish literature, and 
requires a knowledge of previous literature 
in the reader. And in mentioning Ascle- 
piades I took his epigrams as an example of 
that firm clarity of outline which is so 
marked a quality in the best writers of the 
period. But to say that Herodas reminds 
you of nothing so much as the Anthology 
in general is like saying he reminds you of 
the ‘ Poet’s Corner’ in the daily papers. 

The illustration is drawn mainly from two 
sources, Crusius’ Untersuchungen (1892) and 
a paper of mine in C.k. 1899 p. 151 to 
which Mr. Nairn fully acknowledges his 
debts. It was written after I had read 
nearly the whole of Greek literature and a 
good deal of Latin with this special object, 
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and I mention this because, with that 
material at my command, the nakedness of 
the land in the present case is somewhat 
unfairly evident to me. Mr. Nairn’s contri- 
butions in this field are limited to a few 
grammatical observations, such as are 
hardly, to my mind, what are wanted. 
For example, in 
II 21 i 8 ovvexev wre tiv Oddacoav .. . 
Bin tw’ ake tov epav, Eu’ od reioas, 
kal TadTa VUKTOS, 
there are two little touches the absurdity of 
which would have been caught by a Greek 
audience, and they are intended to suggest 
the ingenuity of advocates in twisting 
arguments to serve their turn. So far from 
a sailor’s life being thought enviable, it was 
proverbially unhappy : 6 ya) werAcukas obdev 
édpaxey xaxdv Poseidippus IopvoBockds (in 
which the same pair of characters were 
probably at variance), Stob, Mor. 59. The 
humour of xat ratra vuxtds lies in this, that 
it would certainly have been urged as an 
aggravation of the offence if it had been 
committed in the day-time, as by Dem. 
Meid. 47: cf. Ter. Adelph. 470: in that 
case Thales would have been stigmatised as 
kwpdlov pel’ Hpépav, an admitted reproach. 
It is merely rhetorical, as in Lysias zpds 
Sivwva 6 and 23. These are examples of the 
points Herodas makes so quietly ; and the 
reader is not in a position to appreciate 
Herodas unless he knows enough to 
recognise them. But Mr. Nairn does not 
put the reader in that position by remark- 
ing ‘Aci tiv OdAaooavy. A common phrase : 
cf.’ ete.: ‘xal ratra vuxrds, idque, et id are 
similarly used in Latin.’ Then at 46 éxjy 
& edcvOepos tis aixion dovAny, Surdodv TedeiTw 
the inteiligent schoolboy will enquire ‘ why 
durAoty?’ and will only get ‘Cf. v. 54 for 
predicative use of adj.’ Again, on VII 88 
we read: ‘The use of otiv in Prose and 
Comedy is circumscribed within narrow 
limits, as in stereotyped expressions like the 
present; T. Mommsen, Bettrdge zu der 
Lehre von den gr. Prdpositionen (1895).’ 
If the theme were Attic Prose or Attic 
Comedy, this might find a place, but it has 
no place in Herodas, especially when space 
is found so grudgingly for explanation. 

If Mr. Nairn had only been content to 
claim no more for his edition than the value 
that it has as a rapid compilation with a 
provisional text for the purpose of a class- 
book, it would have been possible to consider 
it as such : but he has injudiciously made use 
of phrases which should lead a student of 
literature to expect a good deal more than 
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he will get. ‘It has been my aim’ he says 
‘to give the student all needful assistance 
towards the correct interpretation of this 
difficult author.’ I am bound therefore to 
express my opinion that the interpretations 
are often incorrect, that often the best 
readings are not mentioned, that in the 
Introduction especially there is much which 
is trivial and superfluous, while what really 
wants doing for Herodas has not yet been 
done. 

With regard to the MS. too, when Mr. 
Nairn says p. lvii, ‘The use of the square 
brackets in the text renders it easy in all 
cases to distinguish these restorations from 
the words actually preserved in the text,’ I 
am bound to warn the reader that there are 
many places where he would be unwise to 
rely on this assurance. For example, at II 
8 Mr. Nairn gives a conjecture of his own : 


TEAG Spalypyv: mépos te THs [7d ]AEws Kiyo 


It is in speaking particularly of this passage 
with a few others on p. lvii that Mr. 
Nairn says ‘ I have made the fullest use of 
the papyrus itself.” Now Mr. Kenyon 
originally gave 

ee te THs [molds Knyw 
and from the papyrus itself I could get 
nothing more for certain positively. But it 
is certain that what Crusius conjectured, 
pépos, is not the reading of the MS. ; where 
Mr. Kenyon gave 5 letters at the beginning 
Mr. Nairn supplies 8, and all that Mr. 
Kenyon can say for this conjecture is that 
the letters XMHN are quite possible, though 
the » is not quite clear. The first letter 
might be X, but to me, as to Blass, it looked 
more like C with the relic of some previous 
letter; and in C.R. xiii. 151 I said ‘The 
facsimile shows me CMENIHAECTITHC 
which implies some form of dvopevea, ¢.g., 
év dvopevetn 8 oti tis modus: Kiyo.’ 
quoting Mr. Kenyon’s opinion on it, 
: AY |CMENIHAECTI suits the remains in 
the MS.’ It is easy to see what this would 
mean, for both Battarus and his opponent 
are peroixot, and as a class both the zopvo- 
Booxds and the éuropos were regarded with 
disfavour. Mr. Nairn should certainly 
have mentioned this. 

One department I should not have men- 
tioned if Mr. Nairn had not laid special 
stress upon it: ‘In particular I have en- 
deavoured to assign priority in regard to 
emendation to the proper quarter.’ I am 
the last to complain of editors making mis- 
takes in that troublesome business, but it is 
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just a matter which Mr. Nairn, in going 
through the periodicals, had the opportunity 
of setting definitely right: if, however, he 
has done so in some cases, in others he has 
merely copied the mistakes of Crusius, and 
through reading Crusius carelessly has 
imported new ones of his own: thus in IT 
78 Xéovr’ ayxous’ &v (which is right, I think ; 
it implies ‘1 am as bold as Heracles with 
the Nemean lion’) is due to Kaibel, keto’ in 
VI 5, though I made it independently with 
the illustration, was suggested first by Mr. 
Richards, in VIL 72 voooujy zerotnxev was 
Diels’ conjecture, emrofnrac merely my 
correction from the MS., od paxpiy druxirrat 
was proposed a month before me _ by 
Danielssohn ; it is a® common phrase and 
more likely than dzooxnvot: but amyAAoKTat 
(Blass) means ‘divorced from,’ ‘alien to.’ 
On the other hand I can claim the 
suggestion that *A* in I 25 means Acie, 
and the readings ai wérma in III 98, 
Képxww in VIL 9, riv Kovw arowyjow in 13 
(where I think, however, that Diels’ ryv 
édpnv is more likely ; e.g. xivev ray’, 7) wev Ti 
é. d.), Mytpot in 14, and def padtor’ in 54. 
Prof, Buecheler in his edition avowedly did 
not name the authors of conjectures which 
he mentioned, and has consequently been 
credited with many which he did not 
originate or claim to have originated. 

I will now take single passages from the 
two first mimes. Upon the rest I hope 
to make some comments on a subsequent 
occasion. 

I 7 Mr. Nairn divides the words in the 
right way, MH. kdéde ris éorw; but can 
hardly be right in preferring the transla- 
tion ‘Call out: who is it,’ to ‘Say I am at 
home.’ Visitors were not admitted till in- 
vited ; xaAeu or kaAeoov without the preposi- 
tion (faites entrer) was the word used, Plat. 
Charm. 212 c, Philostr. Apoll. 1. 29, Charito 
3.1 and 8. 2, and a slave could not have 
understood it otherwise. It was not worth 
recordizg Buecheler’s view that cade is said 
by Gyllis: a visitor says dyyeAXe or ayyetAor, 
it is for the master or mistress to give the 
invitation. 

110 wévre paves e& ob oe ovd’ dvap eld€ tis. 

‘This expression is usually found in nega- 
tive sentences.’ To take this for an affirma- 
tive sentence was a slip of Dr. Ruther- 
ford’s ; 00d’ é6vap could not be anything but 
negative. They are misled by the English 
idiom: where we say ‘It is five months 
since I have seen you,’ Greek and Latin and 
other languages say ‘ It is five months since 
I have not seen you,’ as Theocr. ii. 4, 157, 
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Lucian i. 741, Plaut. Most. 460, Pompon, 
ap. Gell. x. 24. 5, Propert. iii. 8. 33, 13, 21: 
we might take Theocr. xiv. 45 in the same 
way. eve paves ciow é€ ob oe dp® means 
in Greek ‘I have been seeing you continu- 
ously for five months.’ Mr. Na‘rn has not 
observed my correction of this error in the 
Atheneum of 1891. 

118 I am glad to see Mr. Tucker’s of 
1’ ér el yap adopted : cf. Hat. iii. 28, Pausan. 
iv. 9.4, and the famous question in Plat. 
Rep. 329 c. 

I 19 Mr. Nairn punctuates with the 
majority oiAAawe tadra: THs vewrépys tpiv 
mpooceotw: comparing V. 29, which is dif- 
ferent. When spoken with ironical defi- 
ance, the imperative in Greek and Latin, 
both in the 2nd and 3rd person, was used 
absolutely ; e.g. tBpife Med. 600, Soph. £7. 
794, Ar. Vesp. 1441, dparw P.V. 971, 6 8 
ovy zoueirw 967. Hence in Med. 1363 Weil 
rightly reads oriye and in Alexis 172, I 
punctuate B. dvOpw7re wrote! as in 14 dvOpwn’ 
érimarfe! Aesch. Theb. 1036 tpayvve! And 
Eur. fr. 629 may have been <zpos tatra> 
or <aipmpy te> Kai kdrahe wre Ajs Tole, 
as lun 539, Andr. 258, Ar. Thesm. 749, but 
not, as Meineke, ziumpyn pe. Usage is 
equally decisive that tatra belongs to zpdc- 
€OTlL. 

I 28 “Eidéy, ‘ peace’: an Alexandrian use 
of the word. Cf. the Rosetta stone, tiv 
Atyurror eis eidiav ayayev.’ This is what 
Weil suggests ; at the same time the literal 
sense of the word is not excluded, for the 
calm and settled climate of the country was 
notorious: Lucian ii. 361 of Ethiopia aie 
yap odéas evdin kai yadnvain wepixéatar: the 
evxpacia of Egypt, Callixenus in Ath. 196 p, 
Diod. Sic. I p. 13. Dio Chrys. I 361 Egypt 
like the Elysian plain, I 671 edxpacia among 
the boasts of the Alexandrians. 

I 29 ‘venvicxo. Probably the young 
courtiers of Philadelphos are meant. Cf. 
Suidas Bacidewor aides . This is 
Meister’s view, who also cites Polyb. v. 82. 
13 trav BaokGv twa raidwy, and I suspect 
is right: these puert regii (Livy 45, 6) 
were an institution of the Macedonian 
court and served as the King’s pages; they 
are called BaowAcxoi veavioxor by Plut. Mor. 
7608 and correspond to the veavioxo. of 
Daniel i. 3. 


I 42 Keivos Hv €AGy 
Kato, téOvnk’*| od pnde els dvaornoy 
hpéas, yvat} 7d deiva 8 dypios Xetmov 
eé €]i[ dens ever lev. 

xeivos, Mr. Nairn says, is probably Man- 

dris, but he does not explain what is the 
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force of the argument which his conjecture 
gives to Gyllis, ‘If your husband comes 
below,-he is dead.’ One would expect her 
argument to be, ‘you can only have one 
life, and had better enjoy it while you may.’ 
There is no mention of the view which 
suits that argument, the view of Crusius 
that xeivos is used ominis causa for Death, 
like A.P. xi. 13 é£aipvys Hée 5 topdopeos. I 
think that must be right, and there may be, 
as Cobet thought (WV.Z. 125), a case of the 
same thing in Anaxippus (Ath. 404 ¢), a 
cook speaking : drav éyyis 7 8 68° torepos, 
dptiw gaxnv | kal rd mepideervoy tov Biov 
Aapmpov mod: ‘satis apparet eum dicere 
voluisse dray éyyis 7 70 xpewv, 6 Oavatos, et 
hac ev¢ypia usum arbitror ut dixerit 068 
Erepos. Rather, perhaps, he would have 
said 6 y érepos, or some adjective as é 
dvepds (Svepot Gavarov Kaibe! Ep. 153), 6 
oruyepos. 

70 deiva, which Mr. Nairn gives as legible 
in the MS., he explains to mean ‘By the 
bye,’ a phrase which would come very oddly 
here, 


161 GAN & rékvov por Myrtpixn, piav 
TavTHV 

dpaptinv 8os° TH Oe@ Katdprycov 
cwauTyy. 

Certainly there is no reason to read Myrpz, 
Ti piav tavtnv, but Mr. Nairn defends the 
text by referring to examples in Goodwin’s 
Greek Grammar where ‘the demonstrative 
is equivalent to here or there.’ That is not 
the right account; in ri piav tavrnv we 
have merely descriptive adjectives ; in piav 
ravtnv without the article (a far more 
common form) we have a predicate in ap- 
position, ‘let this be one transgression 
granted.’ tp Oe Katdptyoov cavtyv Mr. 
Nairn explains to mean ‘attach yourself to 
Aphrodite,’ a construction which I think he 
will not find in Greok ; they would at least 
have said é« tis Oeod as Plut. Marcell. 8 
Katnptnoey €€ aitod Ta Addvpa: but Katap- 
toa ‘to hang down’ is not used in the 
metaphorical sense; we should have had 
dprnoov or eSdpTycov weavTiy (é) THs Geod 
or av dptngov weavTiy ™ Geo or eis Thy Geov. 
So xardprycov cavTnv must be taken in the 
sense of xatdptvcov cavtiy, t.e. cwppovicov 
cavutyv, discipline, school yourself, be sensible, 
docile, be not froward, contumacious, pr Ta 
Ocia ayvwpove, py Geoudye: I have indeed 
suggested that «xaraprvoov should be read ; 
the v in this verb is habitually corrupted to 
n orc; but xaraprnoov is possibly lonic in 
the same seuse. If we take piav tavryv 
dpaptinv dds tH Ged together, it is easy to 
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understand ‘Grant the Goddess this one 
indiscretion’ ; e.g. Ach. Tat. v. 26 where 
Melitte pleads vouite obv tov "Epwra &° éuod 
A€yew ‘ euol xdpirat TodTo, KAatopay, Td oo 
pvotaywyo: also my husband is _provi- 
dentially away.’ ‘ And I was really afraid,’ 
says Clitophon, éfoByOnv rov “Epwra py pot 
yerntar pyviysa éx tov Geot.—Perhaps this 
may be the meaning of Gyllis’ excuse in 
v. 82 that she only came éxyri rav ipdv (2), 
t.e. because 7a THs "Adpodirys tép’ avopylacra 
got xpovov toroirov éore (cf. Musaeus, 141- 
147), where Mr. Nairn’s suggestions are 
that perhaps some particular festival of 
Aphrodite may be meant, or that Gyllis 
merely said the first thing that occurred to 
her in her confusion.—I do not know what 
to make of Mr. Nairn’s comment on this 
punctuation: ‘Others punctuate after ded 
instead of after dos, taking duapriny d0s rq 
Geo together, and translating xatapryncov 
cavrijyv by “ watch yourself,” “ prends garde.” 
karaptacbat = cwdpoveiv, cf. Hdt. iii. 80, ix. 
66 (v. Herwerden, Lexicon Dialecticum, s.v.).’ 


66 weioOnti pev' piri€w ce val pa Tas 
Moipas. 

‘piri€w oe. Amo te. In vii. 4 eyo Prd 
oe is taken by some in this way as a formula 
of welcome.’ But wrongly there, and wel- 
come is wholly inappropriate to this place, 
and amo te is not a formula of welcome; it 
means ‘ Thank you,’ ‘I am grateful, obliged 
to you’ for having done this. ‘ Please’ is 
amabo, ‘I shall be grateful’ if you do this: 
the difference is well shown by Plaut. Poen, 
250 AD. soror, parce amabo. AN. quiesco 
ergo. AD. amo te. But neither ‘ Please’ nor 
‘Thank you’ is the meaning here: what 
Gyllis means is ‘I speak as a true friend, 
for your welfare,’ the same language as is 
used by the zpoaywyds in Ov. Met. xiv. 675 
sed tu 8i sapies, si te bene iungere anumque 
hanc audire voles,—quae te plus omnibus illis, 
plus quam credis, amo,—vulgares reice taedas 
Vertumnumque tori socium tibi selige ; and by 
Plangon urging Callirrhoe to éxrpwots in 
Charito ii. 10 éya d€ ce Pirotca cupBovreio 
TadnO7. 


I 73 ot & adris és pe nde &v, piry, Toiov 
pépovoa ywperr pdOov ds putpyracce 
mpemer yuvaki, Tats véeats amayyedXe 
tiv Iv6éw d€ Mytpixnv 

‘perpyouort. Cf. Servius ad Aen. iv. 216 
Multa lectio mitras proprie meretricum esse 
docet. So Pollux iv. 151 didapurpos €éraipa.’ 
These are what Buecheler cites in support 
of his conjecture putpyaor. The form pu- 
tpyos may no doubt be admitted as Ionic for 
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purpatos, which is not recorded, but I can 
restore it: Hesych. gives pitpéov: rotxiAov, 
which should be purpatov: zotxidoyv, te. like 
a Avodia pitpa, which Pindar JN. 8. 15 uses 
metaphorically, Avdfav pitpay xavaynda 
merouAmevav. It does not seem likely that 
putpaios would be applied to a person in the 
sense zouxiAos ‘ wily’ ; and indeed Buecheler 
takes it to mean ‘mitred’ here, for which we 
must remember that Greek said usually purpy- 
gopos. The diudpirpos éraipa, Pollux tells us 
in iv. 154, pitpa mouxidy tiv Kepadyy Karei- 
Ay[w}ract: but I must confess that multa 
lectio leaves me very doubtful whether the 
class of ératpa: or paorporoi could be speci- 
fied by the epithet pirpyars or purpyddpors. 
When pitpa is symbolical in Greek, it 
means the gird/e as the symbol of virginity ; 
but allowing it to mean a turban here, ‘ tur- 
baned women,’ I imagine, would mean no- 
thing more distinctive than ‘old women,’ and 
in that sense I prefer the other reading 
yeyrarot, for pdOov os ypyator mpérer yuvargiv 
is ptOov ypaompern (Damascius) or pvbaprov 
ypaompemés (Michael Syncell.), which admir- 
ably suits rais véas, for a ypady or titOdv 
pd00s was that told by old wives and nurses 
to the young. I take it that Metriche’s 
answer is the same as Arachne’s in Ov. Met. 
vi. 37 to Pallas in the disguise of an old 
woman : mentis inops longaque venis confecta 
senecta, et nimium viaxisse diu nocet: audiat 
istas si qua tibi nurus est, si qua est tibi filia, 
voces. ‘The exact reading (ds pév ypyacor or 
what else) is complicated by the doubt 
whether pyde év is adverbial or not. 


78 ddX’ otd€ rovrwv, gpaci, tav Adywv 
TvAXis 


detrat. 


A later hand in the MS. has corrected 
ovd€ to ody/: rightly, I think, for odx/ is not 
uncommonly corrupted, and ovdé rovrwy 
could only mean ‘not even these,’ which 
gives no sense. Mr. Nairn, however, keep- 
ing ovd¢, takes it as though we had aAX’ ovde 
TwAdis : ‘ovde. Metriche did not want to 
listen to Gyllis; neither (ovdé) does Gyllis 
on her part wish to hear more than “yes” 
or “no”.’ That is quite impossible. The 
meaning surely is ‘But that’s not the sort 
of talk, as they say, that’s wanted, Gyllis,’ 
or ‘that Gyllis wants to hear,’ dao’ being 
added because this was a formula for chang- 
ing an unpleasant subject, like adda Adya 
in Modern Greek, ddXov Adyou péuvyso P.V. 
538, Hel. 120, hépe Adywv doped’ GAdwv Lon 
556, dAAa rovrov pev tod Adyov pykére 


1 Lucian iii. 450 rawlais karerAnuévos Thy Kepadty. 
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prnobns Hdt. 7. 159, det & ob rovovrwy (érav) 
0.7. 406. 

The emphasis is determined by the posi- 
tion of the words, and I am obliged to insist 
upon this matter until it becomes recognised, 
because it is so important. In VII 5 Mr. 
Nairn punctuates with Crusius ApimidAw 
guvéw radu’ kabevdes ; though it is not the 
second but only the first time that the order 
has been given. What however makes it 
certain that the somnolent slave—an estab- 
lished type—is addressed with waAw xabev- 
das; ‘asleep again!’ as another in Anaxip- 
pus is addressed with wadw iorepeis: ‘ late 
again !’ is the position of the words: ‘I say 
again’ would have been za\w dwvéw, as in V 
47, Again, in V 77 dAX’ éxetrep odx oidev 
avOpwros adv, Ewutov aitix eidyoe (as Mr, 
Nairn punctuates it) would mean ‘he shall 
soon know himself’: it should be add’ érei- 
Tep ovK older, aVOpwros wv, EwuTov, adtix’ cidjoe 
‘he soon shall.’ There is another violation 
of this principle in VI 31. 


IT 1 THS YEvynS pev OvK eoTE 
Hpewv Kpitat SyKovbev ovde THs SoEns, 
ovd’ ei Oadjs pev ovtos aginv THY vndv 
éxer takavrwy wévt, ey d& pds aprovs, 
dikyn b|repeéer Barrapov te rynyjvas* 

This would mean ‘nor... will he get the 
better of me in law’: but surely the con- 
struction of the sentence must be as Dem. 
1070. 17 €or. 86 viv aydov Kai H dadiKacia 
ovK et Tis Erepos TpdTEpos 7) UoTEpos TEOVyKEY, 
GAN ei wy mpoonker eSeAaOjvar, 791. 17 od 
yap, «i py wav doov addrev ddeirea, viv 
9 Kptots, ovd 6 Adyos éoriv, aN’ ei deter: 
‘the question before you is not (ev) 
our relative yevos or dofa or otros, 
but whether Thales is to wrong Battarus 
with impunity,’ ddd’ «i iwepega, or as one 
would rather expect, dAX’ ei rapeta. . . diknv 
or the like ; the mistake is common. 

In v. 15 orevas (Blass) reOwpyypar could 

not, I think, mean ‘I am closely protected’ ; 
areyvas could. Cf. Callim. h. Del. 23. 


44 i) rpds Te Kvods, Hyot, xo Tarns Tuy, 
70 TOU Adyov 33) TOUTO, Anins KUpoN: 

Mr. Nairn thinks that the reference is to 
aman who was robbed of his blanket and 
then tossed in it. This is based on a sug- 
gestion tentatively thrown out by Crusius 
in 1892 that there might possibly be some 
connexion between this passage and the 
description of tossing in a blanket in 
Libanius iii. 259—a prank which will be 
remembered by readers of Don Quixote and 
of Zom Brown's Schooldays. But there is 
nothing there about stealing a blanket, and 
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nothing in Herodas about tossing. Mr. 
Nairn translates it ‘lest my zpwxrds suffer, 
and furthermore my blanket be stolen,’ as 
if the Greek were pi) 6 re kvods Kal 6 rérns 
Y€ mpos Or Kal zpds 6 tawys: but Buecheler’s 
rendering is not more possible, ne insuper 
etiam culus praeter stragulam, for zpds can- 
not come first as though it were ouwv. 
‘There is no difficulty,’ says Mr. Nairn, 
‘about the separation of ¢yoi from its 
subject,’ which he takes to be rd rod Adyovu 5) 
tovro. But where does he find an example 
of dys rotro 87) 1d Tod Adyou? rodro Bi) 7d 
tov Adyou and 76 6H Aeyouevov Todvro and the 
like occur innumerably, but they are used 
in apposition, not as a subject to a verb. 
gyot here could only mean ut aiunt, which 
seems unlikely when 16 rod Adyou 3% TodTo 
follows. ¢yci, then, is not improbably 
corrupt. Now xvods is masculine (VIII 4 
and elsewhere), therefore it is not governed 
by zpés: it remains that zpds can only 
stand in tmesi; but mpoodyjor gives no 
reasonable sense: it follows that it is 
corrupt, and therefore I read pi zpdcbe 
kvoos POjo, or better, perhaps, uy mpo 6 Te 
Kuoos POpjot 1.€. mpoPOjo., and explain the 
passage by Lucret. iv. 1026 etc. taking 
xvods to refer to the dry of the xAeWvdpa 
just mentioned. Iam strengthened in this 
view of the meaning by a riddle in Eubulus 
(II. p. 202 K.) on a xypos or xnfis, the 
plaited funnel-shaped instrument, perforated 
from top to bottom, through which the 
voting-shell was passed into the urn: 


eorw ayadpa, Kexyvos dvw Ta Katw dé penuKds,} 

eis 7odas €x Kehadis Terpypevov o€0 diarrpd, 

avOpwrous TikToyv KaTa THY TVyHY & 
exacrov. 


To this conjecture Mr. Nairn objects that 
‘the changes made in the MS. reading are 
extensive, and the form dOjo1 requires more 
support than the solitary (wy, iii. 43.’ 
Why, 6j0. is in Hom. W 805, and in iii. 
43 Mr. Nairn himself accepts the reading 
‘owe Without question, saying merely ‘ For 
the termination -y of the first pers. sing. 
of the subj. (common in Homer) cf. Monro, 
Homeric Grammar, § 82.’ Now, as every 
Homeric scholar knows, the subjunctive in 
-wyt hardly survives at all in the MSS. of 
Homer, having been corrupted to -ow or 
-wpat (as in & 63, the only other place where 
idwue is found, there is a v.l. iwpyatr, while 

1 At any rate, if the MS. had this (which agrees 
with schol. Vesp. 99) instead of BeBnkds &vw Ta KbTw 
3 xexnvés, no one certainly would ever have found 
any difficulty. Plat. Rep. 529B has the words avw 
KEXNVYS 7} KaTW TUUMELUKOS., 
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most have ido); though it has been 
restored by Aristarchus and modern critics 
in many places against the MSS. But if 
we grant Herodas to have used iSwu:, there 
should be no hesitation in allowing him -yox 
in the 3rd person, for that was always 
recognised as an lonicism: see Lobeck Path. 
ii. 263 sqq., Bergk P.Z. III.* 240, Monro 
H.G. §§ 81, 82, and add ds dv Adynior from 
Bacchylides (Ionic metre). idyo. therefore 
might well be right for id) in IV 63 (as 
in Plat. Com. 153. 5 kay pév rinryot ta NevK’ 
éravw it is natural to find a v.l. rimry), and 
Oiue for Odpac in VIIT 9; possibly in VII 
113, where Mr. Nairn gives gép’ ade tov 
modtcKov: €i aivos, Oa pv ‘ Let me put it on, 
to see if there is any fault ’—in ‘it,’ I 
suppose, i.e. the shoe. But uw should refer 
to zodicxory, and givos is an ‘injury,’ a 
‘hurt.’ Blass’ reading «is Cyvos, ‘let me put it 
into a shoe’ or ‘on a sole,’ is not mentioned. 


II 60 éya & dxws av pr) paxpynyopay ipéeas, 
dvopes duxacral, TH Tapou.in TPVXW, 
‘ry tapoyy. The ordinary meaning “ pro- 
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verb ” is fitting enough. Herodas wishes to 
bring out the ignorance of Battaros, who 
takes paxpyyopoivra tpvxew to be a proverb, 
but does not take pis év micoy as one.’ 
This is one of the places where readers 
would probably have welcomed the assistance 
of a translation. 

87 iw & ofov és ra dotAa owpara ore'dy 
1 ++ Modvoy 7 Tiny ev TO péow eotw. Mr. 
Nairn adopts Buecheler’s perverse readiny 
otov, ‘Si ut in servilia corpora ruit,’ meaning 
what? It should be oiov ‘solely’; and the 
meaning, which has not been explained 
correctly, is: ‘If, however, he is set solely 
upon the test by examination of slaves 
under the rack, as an alternative to 
evidence in court’: see J. W. Headlam in 
C.R. vii. p. 1, viii. p. 1386.—‘ The ri is 
probably intended here to cover any loss’ 
caused to the master by torture of tho 
slave.-—Undoubtedly : as may be seen from 
Ar, Ran. 623 and schol., Dem. 978. 8 and 
the zpoxAnors in 1387. 


W. Heapuan. 





WALTZING’S MINUCIUS FELIX. 


M. Minucti Felicis Octavius in usum lectionum 
suarum edidit J. P. Waltzing. Pp. 290. 
Louvain: Peeters, 1903. Fr. 7.50; the 
translation, fr. 2.50. 

To critical students of the text of the 

Octavius this cannot fail to be an acceptable 

book. The edition of Halm, which, with 

Firmicus de errore profunarum religionum 

forms the second volume of the Vienna 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latin- 

orum appeared in 1867. It was executed 

with the judicious tact of all Halm’s critical 
work ; only those emendations are adopted 
in the text or quoted in the app. crit. which 
approach verisimilitude. Yet even then the 
list of writers who had contributed to 
the explanation or emendation of the Octa- 
vius was in strange disproportion to the 
actual bulk of the work; and since then 
these have been reinforced by a new series 
of critics trained in the various artifices of 
modern palaeography. It is to this palaeo- 
graphical class of students that Prof. Walt- 

zing’s new edition particularly appeals; a 

whole host of German scholars, besides 

Dutch, Belgian, French, Swiss, Italian, 

Spanish, Russian, and English names, have 

discussed from every side the chief problems 


which the treatise raises, especially the 
relation of Minucius (1) to Tertullian’s 
Apologeticus and Libri ad Nationes, (2) to 
Cyprian’s de idolorum vanitate, and the 
question, did Minucius reproduce Tertullian 
or Tertullian Minucius? or did they both 
draw from a common source ? 

It is the great and peculiar merit of 
Waltzing to have presented in the edition 
before us something like a complete sketch 
of the controversy on these points: a task 
of no slight labour or difficulty. English 
readers, who only know the edition of 
H. A. Holden, which is mainly valuable on 
the exegetical side, will be surprised to 
learn how extensive a literature on the 
Octavius has grown up within the last forty 
years. Of this, as well as of the various 
articles written before 1867,—in all amount- 
ing to 187 distinct works or dissertations, 
Waltzing has given a complete catalogue ; 
the names amount to 155. On the priority 
of Minucius or Tertullian, he expresses him- 
self in favour of the former. But his whole 
analysis of the question, as presented mainly 
by the Germans, will be read with interest ; 
and perhaps most readers will be inclined 
to side with his view. 
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An account of the unique MS, on which 
the text is based will be found on p. 9. It 
is of the ninth century, No. 1661 in the 
National Library of Paris. A facsimile of 
a portion of it is given on p. 76. Sabaeus, 
who was the first to copy and edit it in Rome 
1543, has been thonght to have found it in 
the Vatican Library of which he was 
librarian ; but it is now believed that he 
discovered it in Switzerland or Germany. 
It is written in Carolinian minuscule, but 
with the words only rarely separated from 
each other. It is preceded by Arnobius 
aduersus nationes and in the MS. is headed 
as the eighth book of that work, a fact 
which accounts for the lateness of its dis- 
covery as an independent treatise. The 
Brussels Library possesses what seems to be 
a copy of this made in the fifteenth cent- 
ury, No. 6851: about this we should be 
glad to have more particulars : the writing, 
of which there is a facsimile on p. 147 
cannot be as late as century XVI. 

Waltzing’s constitution of the text seems 
on the whole very judicious. While 
acknowledging his obligations to Halm, he 
often deviates from him, and is, on the 
whole, more conservative and less inclined 
to adopt merely possible emendations. Of 
the Octavius it is particularly true that a 
correct text is the work of centuries, and 
that some of the best corrections have been 
made by obscure individuals and published 
in journals where they might, easily have 
remained unnoticed. It was one of Halm’s 
great merits to record these in his preface ; 
and his work has been continued by Waltz- 
ing. I confess, however, that many of the 
corrections made since Halm’s edition of 
1867 and now recorded by Waltzing seem to 
me of a very hazardous and tentative kind, 
especially those of Bihrens and Cornelissen, 
whose names perhaps figure rather more 
prominently in this edition than the in- 
trinsic merits of their suggestions can claim. 
Many of them are ingenious: very few con- 
vincing. Judging from the extracts, I 
should suppose Svoboda to be one of the 
more sane critics who have written on the 
Octavius of late years; but his actual 
writings I have not seen. Klussmann, 
whose criticisms on Fronto are excellent and 
widely known, has also written on Minucius, 
and many of his remarks are, as might be 
expected, weighty and considerable. Sed de 
his alii alia tudicabunt : meanwhile no reader 
of early Christian literature, no scholar who 
cares to study the critical history of a text 
preserved in only one MS., and that MS. 
often depravated, but will acknowledge with 
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gratitude the service which Prof. Waltzing 
has rendered by his new app. crit. and will 
trace in this ed. of the Octavius a remark- 
ably interesting type of what has hap- 
pened in other more distinctly classical works, 
notably in Velleius Paterculus, whose text 
depends on the single now lost Murbach MS. 
and is far more desperately corrupted than 
that of the Octavius. 

I have mentioned only a part of M. 
Waltzing’s volume. It includes however 
much besides ; the Latin inscriptions of M. 
Caecilius Natalis found at. Cirta; the cita- 
tions from the Octavius which occur in 
Lactantius, Jerome, and Eucherius; the 
Analysis Logica of the dialogue drawn up 
by Lindner (ed.? 1773), Cyprian’s treatise 
de idolorum vanitate ; the Passio Sanctorum 
Scilitanorum, or acts of the martyrdom of 
certain Christians of Scili in Numidia, July 
17, a.v. 180; 52 pages of parallel passages 
from Greek and Roman writers which illus- 
trate Minucius and must have been known 
and used by him, particularly Cicero de n. 
deorum and de divinatione, and Seneca. 
The resemblances are in many cases striking, 
and quite justify the boast of St. Jerome that 
Minucius in his Octavius had drawn from 
the whole body of gentile literature, a re- 
mark to which the words of Minucius at the 
end of the dialogue form a good parallel 
(39 fin.) e¢ argumentis et exemplis et lectionum 
auctoritatibus adornasset. On the other 
hand the express references to the Bible are 
rare ; the work shows learning and erudition 
rather than scriptural knowledge; or at 
least its author is sufficiently aware of his 
apologetic character not to parade his 
Christianity offensively. 

The passage of Tacitus describing the 
persecution of the Christians under Nero 
(Ann. xv. 44) and the letter of Pliny with 
Trajan’s rescript (Waltzing, pp. 207-220) are 
followed by a table of proper names and 
some of the Latin words which seem to call 
for particular explanation. I have found 
this very useful. 

The chief defect in this otherwise com- 
plete edition is one which its plan makes 
almost inevitable: it has no exegetical 
commentary. It is true that the app. crit. 
often introduces exegesis by way of explain- 
ing why particular readings are preferred ; 
bat this is only incidental. The want of 
a commentary is however to a great extent 
supplied by the French translation of the 
dialogue which Prof. Waltzing has published 
simultaneously in a separate volume of 48 
octavo pages (Louvain: Peeters, 1903). 

In re-perusing the Octavius I think it 
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worth while to make one remark which has 
struck me more and more. The so-called 
Ciceronianism which many editors find in it 
has been unduly exaggerated : it is only true 
superficially and in a limited sense. Com- 
pared with the de natura deorum or the de 
divinatione it is intricate, obscure, and even 
difficult. Probably this traditionally Cicer- 
ouvian style of the Octavius may have been 
caused by its superiority to the curious and 
involved Latin of Tertullian, in comparison 
with which it is no doubt hmpid and easy. 
But even now that three centuries and a 
half have cleared it from wany of its 
obscurities, it cannot be said to attain to 
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anything like the lucidity of Cicero. Any 
one who wishes to test this may do so by 
reading a single page; he will halt more 
than once, I had almost said, again and 
again. And this is not the fault of the 
MS., which is a very good one, though 
hardly rising to the excellence of the single 
MS. of Orientius which we now possess, and 
which within the last year has been so care- 
fully re-edited by the poet’s compatriot, M. 
Bellanger : it is inherent in the style which 
partly, indeed mainly, classical, bears not- 
withstanding no slight admixture of a quite 
different and much later epoch. 
Rosiyson E.tis. 


SANDYS’ HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


A History of Classical Scholarship from the 
Sixth Century B.c. to the End of the Middle 
Ages. By Joun E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. Large crown 
8vo. Pp. xxiii+ 672. Cambridge, 1903. 
10s. 6d, net. 


Tue complete history of any long-continued 
phase of intellectual activity is rarely 
written, until it has either run its course or 
has ceased to occupy a conspicuous or, at all 
events, a commanding position in the cul- 
tural movemeuts of an age. This may pos- 
sibly serve as a partial explanation for the 
otherwise strange circumstance, that we 
have had to wait until now for a compre- 
hensive survey of classical scholarship ; for 
we cannot close our eyes to the deplorable 
fact that the Humanities are at the present 
day virtually on the defensive and in many 
quarters in imminent danger of being rele- 
gated to the background as a superfluous 
literary luxury, merely calculated to retard 
the rapid acquisition of a materialistic 
education which our strenuously scientific 
age now demands. but while in this 
struggle for existence the survival of the 
fittest may be confidently predicted, the 
present might, indeed, seem an opportune 
time for a retrospect of the labours that 
during more than two milleniums have been 
spent upon the matchless literature of 
Greece and Rome. This task, as grateful as 
it is herculean, has fallen to the lot of 
Dr. Sandys, who needs no introduction to 
classical scholars. 

The first of two volumes now before us 
comprises the period from the sixth century 

NO. CLX, VOL, XVIII. 


B.c. to the beginning of the Renaissance 
within the extremely modest compass of 
650 pages. To review a work of this nature 
in a way to do anything like adequate jus- 
tice to it is manifestly impossible within the 
limits to which I am necessarily contined, so 
teeming is it with detailed and varied infor- 
mation on an astounding multiplicity of 
most interesting topics, so difficult is it to 
convey to one who may not himself have 
had occasion to traverse the extensive area 
here covered a vivid conception of the im- 
mense labour and the constant exercise of a 
discriminating judgment involved in the 
finished product. But as the learned author, 
by rising to the level of his stupendous un- 
dertaking, has produced a work which no 
student of the classics can neglect with 
impunity, the reviewer is, at least, happily 
relieved of the necessity of tabulating its 
varied contents with a view to whetting the 
reader’s appetite for its perusal. It will 
suffice for our purpose to enumerate the 
principal headings of the six books into 
which the volume is divided and to discuss, 
as briefly as possible, such items as, in the 
judgment of the present critic, call for 
special comment. 

After a preliminary chapter on the mean- 
ing and use of such terms as scholar, philo- 
logy, tArcXdoyos, ypapparixds, and x«pitixds 
(pp. 1-13), bk. I. deals with Zhe Athenian 
Age (ce. 600-300 B.c.) in seven chapters 
(pp. 17-102); bk. II. takes up Zhe Alexan- 
drian Age (c. 300-1 B.c.) in two chapters 
(pp. 103-164) ; bk. ILI. is devoted to Zhe 
Roman Age of Latin Scholarship (c. 168 B.c. 
— c. 530 a.p.) in four chapters (pp. 165-260) ; 
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bk. IV. to The Roman Age of Greek Scholar- 
ship (c. 1 B.c.-530 A.D.) in eight chapters 
(pp. 261-375) ; bk. V. discusses The Byzan- 
tine Age (c. 530-—c¢. 1350) in two chap- 
ters (pp. 376-428); bk. VI. finally, which 
comprises almost one-third of the entire 
volume (pp. 429-650), treats of The Middle 
Ages in the West (c. 530 — c. 1350) in nine 
chapters. Interesting paleographical fac- 
similes, portraits, and allegorical illustra- 
tions, which are all learnedly elucidated, 
a selected list of the principal sources 
consulted (other bibliographical references 
are given in profusion in foot-notes) are 
some of the external features of the book, 
But by far the most useful of these adjuncts 
is furnished by no fewer than twelve 
chronological tables, ‘doctis, luppiter, et 
laboriosis.’ They give a complete and 
accurate conspectus of the literary and 
philological activity of Europe for nearly 
2,000 years. They contain in all about 900 
names, with dates and a mass of sundry but 
valuable information regarding the founda- 
tion of famous monasteries, schools, and 
universities. Particularly welcome are the 
three last tables, covering the period from 
600—1400, for the names and dates here 
conveniently classified are comparatively 
little known and, so far as I am aware, no 
similarly comprehensive conspectus has 
hitherto been accessible, the data having to 
be laboriously compiled from a variety of 
sources. Dr, Sandys aptly compares these 
‘Chronica’ to the liber Annalis of Atticus, 
of which Cicero admiringly said, ‘ut 
explicatis ordinibus temporum uno in con- 
spectu. omnia viderem,’ but the author’s 
modesty doubtless forbade him to add, that 
they will also be found far more trustworthy 
than Cicero’s chronological vademecum can 
be shown to have been, confined though 
it was within considerably narrower limits. 

Bk. 1. The Athenian Age: Iu the treat- 
ment of this period, Dr. Sandys has en- 
deavoured to combine the eidographic and 
chronological methods, dealing with such 
subjects as the study of epic, lyric, and 
dramatic poetry, the development of prose 
style and rhetoric. Such a topical arrange- 
ment is not without its advantages, but they 
are neutralized by the fact that it is not 
carried far enough. Thus the survey of 
Homeric criticism is of little value, when, as 
here, it is restricted to the Athenian age. 
Again, this method of treatment necessitates 
some awkward repetitions, the ‘ philological ’ 
work of Plato and Aristotle in particular, 
having to be taken up at various points, 
which prevents the student from getting a 





comprehensive view of the contributions of 
these men in the domain of classical 
scholarship. The account of the lyrical 
poets (pp. 43 ff.) seems to me somewhat ir- 
relevant, for it is apparently inserted solely 
for the purpose of pointing out to what 
extent they exerted an influence upon or were 
cited by later writers, notably Plato and 
Aristotle. This information would have 
been more appropriately given under these 
names, but the author was prevented from 
doing so by the method which he follows in 
this first book. 

Dr. Sandys seems to me to do scant justice 
to Protagoras, whose work is briefly referred 
to on pp. 27 and 78. We may readily grant 
that, if measured by absolute standards, it 
possesses few, if any intrinsic merits, but 
when we remember that, so far as we know, 
he was the first human being who became 
scientifically conscious of grammatical moods 
and gender and recall how long it was 
before any genuine progress was made in 
the field of Greek Grammar, the pioneer- 
work of this highly talented man, is, 
historically considered, an epoch-making 
achievement which well merits the plaudits 
of posterity. The profound sensation which 
his discoveries created is still reflected in 
the ridicule of Aristophanes who, as_ so 
often, is merely the mouthpiece of conserva- 
tive public opinion.—Nearly two pages are 
devoted to the great comic poet, one, in 
brevier type, giving a synopsis of the Frogs. 
This is, as it should be ; for this immortal 
play is the very cornerstone, in any case, 
the earliest extant specimen of literary 
criticism, and yet, in a history of classical 
scholarship, 1 cannot but think that the 
long list of plays, either directly cited or 
alluded to, according to the scholiasts, 
together with the number of lines parodied 
by him, ought to have been given, in order 
to convey a more vivid idea, not only of the 
extent of his reading, but of the keenness 
and the minuteness of his criticism, preju- 
diced and unfair though it undoubtedly often 
was. 

Four pages in smaller type are given to a 
synopsis and discussion of Plato’s Cratylus. 
I do not object to the space accorded to this 
exceedingly interesting and important 
dialogue, but on the basis of comparative 
and intrinsic values the little more than 
two pages reserved for the Poetics seems a 
very meagre allowance. Regarding the 
Cratylean etymologies themselves, I regret 
to see Dr. Sandys still clinging to a view 
which, since the time of Schleiermacher has, 
indeed, been advocated by many illustrious 
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scholars. It is argued that, since the 
Platonic etymologies are, with but few 
exceptions, nothing short of ludicrous, they 
must be regarded in the light of caricatures 
or persiflage, as a sort of reductio ad absur- 
dum of the etymological vagaries of his 
unscientific contemporaries. But this con- 
tention, I have always been convinced, is 
wholly unwarranted. It proceeds on the 
assumption that ‘the king can do no 
wrong,’ and it utterly ignores the well- 
known fact that etymology has only in very 
recent days been put upon anything like a 
scientific basis. It is psychologically 
improbable that Plato who, with the 
intuition of genius, discerned, as it were, in 
the distance, and in a few instances actually 
anticipated some truths regarding the origin 
and growth of language, universally accepted 
to-day, that Plato, I say, would have 
consciously invented such grotesque etymo- 
logies, had he been in possession of more 
accurate information. If they were all 
concocted in a spirit of Aristophanic 
badinage, then it is certainly passing 
strange that two milleniums were allowed 
to elapse before their satirical humour was 
discovered. No! Plato was as serious as 
ever Varro was in his de lingua Latina. 
Etymology exercised a strange fascination 
upon the ancient mind, poe.s, historians, and 
philosophers being as irresistibly attracted 
to it, as the moth to the light, and with 
equally disastrous results. The etymological 
monstrosities of a Plato and a Varro are, 
moreover, hardly worse than some of those 
perpetrated by G. Hermann or Hemster- 
husius who had less excuse for them and 
whom no one would ever accuse of having 
indulged in playful fancy. Nay, some of 
the etymologies which find their way into 
print to-day still have a decidedly Cratylean 
flavour. We can, therefore, ill afford to 
smile at Plato for his etymological failure, 
but at the same time let us cease placing 
him on a pedestal to which he has no justi- 
fiable claim. 

Aristotle, as ulready remarked, unfortu- 
nately does not receive a separate treatment, 
but his Homeric studies, his Didas- 
caliae, his contributions to Rhetoric and 
Dramatic Criticism are discussed under 
these various headings, while a chapter is 
devoted to Plato’s and Aristotle’s criticism 
of Poetry in general. A synopsis of the 
Poetics is, of course, not lacking, and it is 
duly extolled as a masterpiece which was 
not to be rivalled till the appearance of the 
wept vwouvs, to which exactly double the 
the space accorded to the Poetics is assigned 
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(pp. 282-286). I yield to no one in my 
admiration for the immortal rhetorical 
essay of the Anonymus, but if we consider 
the brilliant inductions, the analytic acumen, 
the depth and breadth and catholicity of 
observation, and above all the marvellous 
influence upon dramatic literature and 
aesthetical canons of the brief and frag- 
mentary Aristotelian treatise, the value of 
the repi twWovs sinks into utter insig- 
nificance. 

Aristotle’s rept wotnrav Dr. Sandys 
thinks may have contained materials for 
his Poetics (p. 75), upon which he would 
thus have built his theoretical super- 
structure,as the IIoAcredac e.g. constituted 
the basis of the Politics. But the repi 
Totnta@y, as can still be demonstrated, 
was one of the popular dialogues which 
discussed for a reading public the same or 
similar topics dealt with in the esoteric 
treatise which was never intended for 
publication and, indeed, there is not a trace 
in extant sources that the Poetics were ever 
consulted. The sporadic references in 
Themistius, in Diogenes Laertius, and 
certain parallelisms in Plutarch and even in 
Horace’s Ars Poetica, whether directly or 
through the medium of Neoptolemos of 
Parion, were, if Aristotelian, ultimately 
derived from the rept wocnrayv. If Dr. 
Sandys’ surmise (p. 63) that Aristotle must 
have mentioned Thespis as introducing the 
prologue and the fjars, ‘either in the fuller 
form of the Puetics or in some other work,’ 
be correct, which I am disposed to doubt, 
we should not hesitate to ascribe these 
statements also to the ‘other work,’ 7.e. the 
wept wornray, nor can I see any 
warrant for the assertion (p. 64), that 
Aristotle clearly preferred the poets of the 
Middle Comedy to those of the Old, because 
he labels Aristophanes a ‘lampooner.’ He 
certainly merits this epithet, but that 
Aristotle at the same time saw in him, as 
we do, a great deal more, is evidenced by the 
significant fact that, well acquainted though 
he was with the entire comic drama, he yet 
selected the ‘ lampooner’ as its foremost and 
typical representative, just as he selects 
Homer for the Epos and Sophocles for 
Tragedy (Cp. Poet. ch. 3). Moreover, in 
view of such plays as the Odyssees of 
Cratinus and the Aiolosicon and Plutus of 
Aristophanes himself, to which even ancient 
critics assigned the ris péons Kwpwdlas TUTos, 
it is extremely doubtful, whether he would 
have been able to recognize the subtle and 
artificial differentiation between the Old and 
Middle Comedy, which latter is a purely 
T 2 
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transitional phase at the best, the distinction 
in question having been made possible only 
by the rise of the New Comedy which 
Aristotle did not live to see.—It may be 
remarked in passing that Dr. Sandys at the 
close of this first book, inserts an almost 
full-page illustration of the Spada Palace 
statue, without a word of comment. But 
this statue, as long known, has nothing 
whatever to do with Aristotle, for not only 
did the present head not belong to it 
originally, but the basic inscription 
(ARISTT) itself proves that it was never 
intended to represent the Stagirite, but 
probably Aristippus (See Visconti, /conogr. 
Grecque, Matz-Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in 
Rome I. No. 1174, Studniezka, Rém. Mitth. 
v. p. 12, Helbig, Fiihrer, ad. loc.). 

Bk. II. While the Athenian Age takes 
up about eighty pages, the treatment of the 
Alexandrian is comprised within but sixty. 
This, it would seem, is out of all proportion 
to the actual achievements of both periods, 
so far as classical scholarship is concerned. 
In the earlier, indeed, philological research 
as a profession or pursued as an end in itself 
can hardly be said to have existed, whereas 
in Alexandria it was developed to the high- 
est point which it was destined to reach in 
antiquity. No new discovery marking pro- 
gress, with the possible exception of Greek 
Syntax in the hands of Apollonius and 
Herodianus, is met with in later Graeco- 
Roman days. With the Alexandrian 
methods of textual and literary criticism 
all future scholars, including the Roman, 
rested satisfied. In the field of exegesis 
also, they left nothing for subsequent com- 
mentators to do but to compile, to condense 
and, in general, to feast upon the richly 
laden banquet provided for them. It is 
true, we possess not a single work of these 
Alexandrian savants, but from their 
‘disiecta membra’ we can still acquire a 
perfectly adequate conception of their 
methods, the scope of their studies and, at 
least, the titles of most of their writings 
have been rescued from oblivion. With one 
exception, to be mentioned later, Dr. Sandys 
has, indeed, omitted nothing of salient im- 
portance. The story of the Library and the 
Museum, the names, data, and works, with 
an occasional brief estimate of the labours of 
the most noted scholars of this age, are all 
given with the requisite bibliographical 
references and the entire treatment is 
marked by that scholarly accuracy which 
distinguishes the work as a whole. And 
yet, I doubt, if any student, not already 
thoroughly conversant with the subject, 





will rise from the perusal of these chapters 
with avy other impression than that these 
‘dusty Alexandrians, pent up for ever 
between sea and sand-hills, drinking the 
tank water and never hearing the sound of 
a running stream,’ as Charles Kingsley 
characterized them, were after all nothing 
but ywvioBdpBuxes, mere ‘doctores um- 
bratici.’ This unjust conception is pri- 
marily due to the fact that the author, 
in his otherwise laudable striving for utmost 
conciseness and_ rigid objectivity, has 
neglected to give, either in an introduction 
or in retrospect, the requisite cultural back- 
ground or perspective, which might have 
enabled the student to see more clearly the 
peculiar causes and conditions which made 
Alexandrian literature and scholarship what 
it is. The critical estimate of the Byzan- 
tine period, based on Krumbacher, Wila- 
mowitz, and Frederic Harrison (see p. 417, 
424 ff.) may show how adequately, though 
briefly, this might have been done. The 
evolution of the cultured man of leisure into 
the professional scholar, the shifting of the 
intellectual focus from democratic Athens 
to monarchical Alexandria, the fact that, 
with Menander, Greek genius had virtually 
ceased to be spontaneously creative and 
original, nearly all the forms of literary 
expression having been developed to their 
artistic culmination—these are some of the 
salient considerations which will help us 
better to understand and appreciate Alex- 
andrian achievement. These scholars sim- 
ply fulfilled the mission to which they were 
historically assigned. They took an in- 
ventory of their priceless literary inherit- 
ance and bequeathed it to posterity. The 
poets, having no longer a nation for an 
andience in the strict meaning of that word, 
and with no great objects to kindle their im- 
aginution, werecompeiled to appeal toa highly 
cultured, but small reading public. Arti- 
ficiality of expression, erudition, and formal 
elaboration thus naturally took the placeof the 
simplicity, spontaneity, and inspiration which 
distinguished the Golden Age of Greek Liter- 
ature, and which was recognized as irre- 
vocably past. But true as this is, our know- 
ledge of Alexandrian literature is after all 
too fragmentary to warrant the somewhat 
sweeping, though traditional condemnation 
found on p. 115. In any case, Theocritus 
must be exempted, who, typical Alexandrian 
though he was in many respects, is admittedly 
one of the world’s immortal poets. Yet he is 
referred to but briefly and ‘kiihl bis ans 
Herz hinan,’ the author having nothing 
further to say of his matchless Idyls than 
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that they must have charmed these urban 
Alexundrians by their pictures of rural life. 
Strictly speaking, the whole paragraph on 
Alexandrian Literature is somewhat irre- 
levant, for we learn nothing of the studies 
which poets, like Apollonius, Callimachus, 
Lycophron, and Theocritus, devoted to their 
predecessors, for it is only on this score that 
they can have any just claim upon our 
attention in a history of classical learning. 
Still, perhaps not too much stress should be 
laid upon the above desiderata in a first 
attempt at a complete survey of the entire 
subject, the author being only too naturally 
drawn to inspection rather than to intro- 
spection, to synthesis rather than to analysis, 
and I doubt not thatin a second edition Dr. 
Sandys, relieved of the initial task of collect- 
ing, sifting, and arranging the vast concrete 
material, will not fail to add at proper 
intervals in his book illuminating com- 
ments, such as I have indicated, so that the 
student may more readily recognize definite 
and characteristic landmarks in the develop- 
ment of classical learning. 

In matters of details, I note the follow- 
ing: The sceptical attitude assumed toward 
the librarianship of Callimachus seems to 
me unwarranted. It is, to say the least, as 
authentically attested, as that of Zenodotus, 
Eratosthenes, or Aristarchus. The pinaco- 
graphic labours of Callimachus,as Dr. Sandys 
himself admits, would alone render such an 
assumption intrinsically plausible, and it 
would be still further strengthened, if Th. 
Birt’s ingenious hypothesis (Das antike 
Buchwesen, pp. 486 ff.) be correct, as it may 
well be, that the famous saying of Calli- 
machus, péya BiBdiov, péya Kaxov (to cite it 
in its current, shortened form) was not a 
satirical allusion to the long-winded epic of 
Apollonius, but referred rather to an inno- 
vation of Callimachus, by which the hitherto 
prevalent but cumbrous ‘ Grossrollensystem ’ 
was discarded for the more practicable 
‘Kleinrollen, a change which would in a 
measure correspond to that from the pon- 
derous folio to the lighter octavo in more 
modern times. But the author, in company 
with some scholars of repute, lays stress 
upon chronological difficulties which are 
alleged to militate against the librarianship 
of Callimachus. These objections do not, 
however, in my judgment, possess any 
genuine validity. The traditional data of 
the lives of Zenodotus and Callimachus, as 
well as the birth of Eratosthenes, are ad- 
mittedly mere approximations, and even if 
Zenodotus did die not far from 234, nearly 
90 years old, there is not the slightest reason 
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for supposing that he held the onerous posi- 
tion of librarian for more than 50 years, 
even granting that he received the appoint- 
ment as late as the accession to the throne 
of his pupil, Ptolemaeus Philadelphus, in 
285 B.c. He may, for aught we know to 
the contrary, have retired at the age of sixty 
or even earlier, being succeeded by his pupil 
Callimachus, who would then have been not 
more than fifty, probably somewhat younger. 
After an incumbency of this. office of about 
25 years, he was in turn succeeded by Eratos- 
thenes who, according to the generally ac- 
cepted chronology, was called to Alexandria 
just about the time of Callimachus’s death 
(c. 235 B.c.). The elasticity of our avail- 
able data, therefore, our complete ignorance, 
in particular, of the length of time Zeno- 
dotus held the librarianship, the positive 
and unimpeachable statement that Calli- 
machus was appointed to the same position, 
the strong collateral evidence, finally, point- 
ing in the same direction—all these consider- 
ations ought to be sufficient to warrant the 
acceptance of the dibrarian Callimachus with- 
out any philological compunctions of con- 
science. 

On p. 118 we are told that Aristarchus 
had criticized Philetas in a special iropvnpa, 
entitled zpos PiAynrav. But this is clearly an 
error, shared by many others. It was, I 
am convinced, nothing more than a kind of 
supplement to the "Atax«xta of Philetas, the 
first Greek Dictionary known to us and 
which seems to have enjoyed a wide celebrity, 
being probably still extant in the time of 
Athenaeus, who quotes from them a dozen 
times, See esp. ix. 383c. In like manner 
Aristophanes composed a book rpés tovs 
KaltAcpadyou rivakes, ie. additions to 
the great Catalogue, and Callimachus himself 
wrote tpos Ilpagtdarvyy, his teacher, 
which was, therefore, presumably not of a 
censorious nature, but, like the tpos K o- 
pavov of Aristarchus, merely designated 
the recipient by way of dedication. If the 
treatise rpos PiAyrav had been of a 
polemical character, we should have expected 
xara (contra) rather than pds (ad), this 
preposition being used hostili sensu only if 
it does not refer to a proper name. Cp. e.g. 
Aesch. kata Kryordodvros, Josephus 
kata Ariwvos, Hippolytos Kata Ta- 
cavaipécewy, Proclos kata Xptortia- 
va@v, by the side of Aristarchus tpos 70 
Eévwvos tapadoé€g oy, Sext. Emp. rpos 
padnparcxors, Origen pos... KédA- 
cov dA707 Adyor ete. 

There is a wide-spread belief, though the 
‘canons of best authors,’ compiled at 
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Pergamum and Alexandria, in a measure dis- 
prove it (see p. 156), that, with the possible 
exception of Plato and Aristotle, the philo- 
logical labours of Alexandrians were virtu- 
ally confined to poetry, while their Perga- 
mene rivals devoted themselves with almost 
equal one-sidedness to prose, and it is this 
belief that has had not a little to do with 
the general acceptance of the view that the 
Canon of the Ten Orators originated in the 
school of Crates. Under these circumstances 
an otherwise insignificant bit of evidence, 
preserved among papyrus scraps, brought to 
light by Grenfell and Hunt, but unfortun- 
ately overlooked by Dr. Sandys, at once 
assumes a singular importance. It is this: 
’Apurrapxov [eis 70] “Hpoddrov a’ sropvnpa 
(Amherst Papyri I] <1901> No. 12), Not 
only have we here the first proof that Arist- 
archus occupied himself with the ‘father 
of history,’ but we are also justified 
in inferring that the alleged neglect of the 
prose master-pieces of Greek literature is 
probably an unwarranted assumption, not 
unnaturally caused by the almost complete 
silence of our sources regarding this phase 
of Alexandrian research, although we shall 
not be far wrong in supposing that, if their 
activity in this field had not been incom- 
parably inferior in bulk and quality to their 
consummate achievements in the criticism 
and exegesis of poetry, we should have 
known a little more about it than we ad- 
mittedly do. In the brief note (p. 136) on 
the calculation of the dxuy, that peculiar 
chronological panacea of Eratosthenes and 
his disciple Apollodorus, I miss a reference 
to the brilliant and fundamental article on 
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the subject by Diels (Rhein. Mus. 31 pp. 1 ff.) 
to whom we owe the rediscovery of this 
ancient method and the knowledge of 
its influence. P. 155: The statement in 
Strabo that, according to Crates, Menelaus 
had sailed from Gadeira to India, probably 
suggested, as may be remarked in passing, 
the same idea to Columbus, as I have en- 
deavoured to show in the Johns Hopkins 
Univ. Circulars, Dec. 1902. 

Excepting a few minor details, such as the 
non-Homeriec contributions of Aristarchus, 
the only serious omissicn in the account of 
Alexandrian scholarship seems to me the 
failure even to mention Demetrius Magnes, 
a contemporary of Cicero. One need but 
glance at the long but certainly far from 
exhaustive list of homonyms, such as the 
Apollonii, Apollodori, Demetrii, Dionysii, 
etc., in Wissowa’s Lexicon, to feel that the 
very idea of Demetrius’ works, entitled 
Tlepicvvwvipov rodrewv and Ilepi 
TOV TVVHVUPwWY TOLATOY Kal Gvy- 
ypadéwy. was in the nature of an inspir- 
ation. Such treatises must have filled a 
long-felt want, as is, indeed, evidenced by 
the extensive use made of them in many later 
writers, and the chapter on Deinarchus, for- 
tunately preserved to us by Dionysius, also 
shows what circumspection, learning, and 
scholarly accuracy Demetrius applied to his 
grateful but difficult task. The loss of the 
second work, in particular, is most deplor- 
able, so that its author eminently deserved, 
at least, a passing mention in a complete 
survey of classical scholarship. 

ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


(To be continued.) 


BRIEFER 


A Greek Grammar: Accidence. By Gustave 
Srmonson, M.A., M.D., author of A Plain 
Examination of Socialism. Swan Sonnen- 
schein. xiii+351 pp. 6s. 6d. 


Tuts Grammar has many good points. It is 
written with a considerable knowledge of 
modern discovery, and avoids most of the old 
mistakes in matters of form. Thus the facts 
about oo: rr are correctly stated (p. 6) ; evi- 
dence is given for the pronunciation of in- 
ternal aspirate in certain compounds (12) ; 
the sounds of the symbols are carefully 
stated, and (a useful addition) the Latin 
transliterations of some are given (p. 11); 


NOTICES. 


the verb-forms have been carefully sifted, and 
such tables as the Synopsis on p. 125 or 126, 
with its classified stems, are excellent; the 
sections on the formation of words and the 
classification of compounds, at the end, 
aré clear and compendious ; the print is good, 
On the other hand, in a book of so much 
detail, we should have expected more. The 
author has not studied the history of the 
alphabet, or he would not write that Sampt 
is ‘evidently a combination of C (= cay, i.e. 
otyp~a) and wi’: it is of course the old sibilant 
M. Both F and © are found in inserip- 
tions, as should have been stated. On the 
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whole, the inseriptiors have been insuf- 
ficiently studied, and in one paragraph about 
them (p. 111) P with short limb is printed 
with an ordinary gamma T. More should 
be said of the dialects in a book of this 
compass, and they should be discussed sepa- 
rately ; Prof. Ridgeway’s attractive theory, 
of the points in common between Old Attic 
and Aeolic, might have been mentioned. A 
few further points may be indicated. ‘7, for 
which Attic often has go,’ is not accurate 
(p. 2); Attic ov=7. The supposition that 
the modern Greek newsp.per jargon is a 
‘ process of purification ’ (p. 8) is a ludicrous 
travesty of the truth. The proper phonetic 
distinction of breathed, voiced, and aspirate, 
should be substituted for ‘smooth, hard, and 
rough’ (p. 13): the last seems to be an un- 
fortunate choice. In 31. 2 the distinction 
between éyyovos (= év-) and éyyovos (=ék-), 
which are both found, should have been 
stated ; the former alone must have had the 
nasal sound, the latter being eggonos. The 
order of the mutes (p. 14) should be made 
to correspond to their place, moving forward 
from the throat: gutturals, dentals, and 
labials. Under crasis, space might be found 
for potvoti, covori, and Ooiwariov. ov final 
accented does not take -« before a vowel in 
prose (p. 25). The modifications of final 
sounds in external combination might have 
been illustrated from inscriptions : ri 7oAw, 
Cretan zarpod dé, ete. ‘Internal’ should be 
inserted in § 135. 1 before ‘ position’ ; the 
statement is not true of a short final in 
position. 


W. HD. R. 
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Lectures on Classical Subjects. By W. R. 
Harnpiz, M.A. Maemillan & Co. 1903. 
Pp. x, 348. 7s. net. 


TueseE lectures the author remarks, are not 
addressed to the professional scholar, who 
‘will not find much, if anything, that is new 
to him in this volume,’ The first five pass 
in review some of- the more important 
passages in the ancient authors which illus- 
trate their feeling for Nature, their beliefs 
about immortality and the supernatural, the 
legend of an Age of Gold, and the Vein of 
Romance in Greek and Roman Literature. 
Two deal with the language and the metrical 
form of poetry. The last three are oa 
Literary Criticism at Rome, the Revival 
and Progress of Classical Studies in Europe, 
and Aims and Methods of Classical Study. 

Professor Hardie has the skilful lecturer’s 
eye tor the interesting aspect of his subject, 
and he is not afraid of a generalisation, It 
would be easy to pick out statements which 
in a treatise would need qualification. But 
that is not the point. At a time when 
Classical Studies are attacked as useless, it 
is well that books of this kind should be 
written for the general reader who remem- 
bers a little of his Greek, and understands 
the meaning of culture. The junior student, 
also, who has forced his way through the 
thorn-hedge of grammar, is sometimes glad 
to breathe an ampler air. The professional 
teacher will find, if not profound reflections, 
at least not a few suggestions that will 
interest him. 

F. M. Cornrorp. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. 


In a recently published book, Lehrs’ 
Kleine Schriften (p. 476), is given a set of 
ten commandments for philologists ; this 
code, however, by the very nature of the 
educational situation in Germany, is hardly 
adequate for English and American students. 
We suggest the following :— 


1. Thou shalt have no other gods before 
Syntax. 

2. Thou shalt not set up unto thyself 
modern authorities : thou shalt bow thyself 
down before the original sources, and them 
only shalt thou serve. 





3. Thou shalt not take the name of the 
latest German in vain; for the reviewers 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh the 
name of a German in vain. 

4, Remember thine author: peradventure 
he is not spurious. 

5. Honour prose composition, when thou 
teachest : that thy pupils may rejoice and 
thy pile of exercise books increase before 
thine eyes. 

6. Thou shalt not murder thy native 
language. 

7. Thou shalt read the journals, 
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8. Thou shalt pronounce proper names: 
moreover, thou shalt pronounce them 
fluently. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against the text of a poet by filling up the 
lacunae therein, until thou shalt have trans- 
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posed the verses and turned them end for 
end, 
10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
horse. 
Cora M. PorterFictp. 
Maywoop, ILzINo!s. 


REPORT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—HILARY TERM, 1904. 


ON February 5th a paper was read by Mr. WARDE 


‘Fow er in support and amplification of the view put 


forward in Heinze’s Virgil’s Epische Technik (Berlin, 
1903) that Virgil meant the character of Aeneas to 
grow during the action of the poem, Aeneas is 
always pius, but his pictas is only realised at its 
highest point in the last six books, and only as the 
result of the descent into Hades, and especially of 
the ‘ Heldenschau ’ in the Sixth Book, which is thus 
the pivot on which the whole story turns, and the 
crisis of the hero’s life. In the first five books he 
shows manifest signs of weakness, e.g. in i. 92 foll., 
and even of violentia in ii. 314 foll., 594 foll., of 
forgetfulness of his divine mission in Bk. 1V., where 
there is an undoubted reference to the narrow escape 
of the Empire from destruction at the hands of 
Antony and Cleopatra. In the Fifth Book the 
character improves, becoming more typically Roman ; 
but even up to the latter part of Bk. VI. Aeneas is 
continually looking backwards instead of forwards— 
not yet fully realising that nothing that he has yet 
achieved is the real work of his life. In the last six 
books he never looks back or hesitates; and though 
the characterisation is not strong, and the real interest 
lies elsewhere, the poet meant his hero in these books 
to reach the heroic type of the Aeneas of the Jliad, 
in combination with the Roman qualities of pictas 
and humanitas. 


Oa February 12th a paper was read by Professor 
Cook WILson on the Problem of the Greek Modes. 
Through the accident of being asked by Professor 
Bywater to consider a passage in Aristotle’s Politics 
(1276. a. 35) for another purpose, the writer had come 
across a piece of evidence which seemed inconsistent 
with any current theory of the Greek Modes. By 
some strange mischance this passage, as well as an- 
other—important but much less explicit—from Theon 
of Smyrna (Hiller, p. 48, ]. 12), seemed to have been 
quite overlooked in the controversy, and it contained 
information of a kind supposed entirely wanting in 
the classical period about the internal constitution of 
a Mode. 

It was contended that the passages usually quoted 
from Plato, Aristotle, Athenaeus, and Plutarch, wlule 
confirming Monro’s view that a difference in pitch 
was essential to the difference between the Modes, 
proved that the Modes must also have differed in the 
arrangement of their intervals, 7.e. as scales. The 
quotation in Athenaens from Heraclides Ponticus 
was of special importance, and the exact drift of it 
seemed to be generally misunderstood. The result 
obtained from these passages was confirmed by the 
new evidence from Aristotle, which seemed to neces- 
sitate that the Modes differed as scales, and infer alia 





could not be different species of the octave of the 
same —. They must differ both in pitch and 
in interval, and thus somehow unite the character- 
istics of both keys and scales. Octaves taken at 
different positions in the same Perfect System would 
differ in this way; but such octaves as Westphal’s 
would not do, because in an order of pitch contrary 
to the tradition about the Modes. ‘That order had 
been supposed by Westphal to apply only to pure 
keys and not to the Modes at all; for it probably 
seemed that, if two systems were said to differ in 
pitch by a tone, &c., they must differ by this interval 
throughout and thus be different keys of the same 
scale, and hence the distinction would be inapplic- 
able to octaves at different paris of the same Perfect 
System. It was suggested that this diffienlty might 
be got over by supposing that the interval of pitch 
between two such octaves was measured by the 
interval between two notes in them occupying rela- 
tively the same given position in order in each of 
them ; and similarly for a system of octaves. 

It was shown that, if this was so, the traditional 
order of pitch given for the Modes, 114 114, would 
be best accounted for by supposing that the fifth 
note from the bottom of the modal octave, the true 
paramese in the central and standard octave and the 
thetic in the rest, was the note measured from. 
This would lead to a system of modal octaves in the 
traditional relations of pitch, such that the Dorian 
coincided not with the e—c octave, which has the 
intervals of the later so-called Dorian species of 
octave, but with the f/—f octave. This not only 
agreed with the statement in Plutarch that the tetra- 
chord hypaton was excluded from the Dorian Mode, 
and with his record of the interval of the Mixoly- 
dian—the only notice of the kind in a reliable author 
—but was further confirmed by the fact that it gave 
a simple solution of a standing puzzle—the story in 
Plutarch of the treatment of the Mixolydian Mode 
by a certain Lamprocles. Further, the system of 
Modes, when\taken in connexion with an hypothesis 
based on Ptolemy about the manner in which the 
later modal names for the species of octave and for 
the keys arose, would also give a simple solution of 
another puzzle, which has occasioned much specula- 
tion, the ancient notation for the Hypolydian key ; 
for this would be a necessary consequence of the po- 
sition assigned to the Dorian Mode. The general 
relation of these Modes to one another seemed again 
to make fully clear the meaning of the criticism at- 
tributed to Heraclides Ponticus in Athenaeus. 

The passage from Aristoxenus i. 37 was discussed. 
The transposition in it, proposed by Westphal, was 
defended by a curious circumstance in the text itself, 
which seemed to have been overlooked ; on the other 
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hand it was shown that Westphal was wrong in sup- 
posing that this text, in another part, contained a 
contradiction. 


On February 19th a paper was read by Dr. FARNELL 
on the Attic Thargelia, discussing (a) the vegetation- 
ritual, (b) the piacular ceremonies. The former part 
of the festival fell on the seventh day of Thargelion, 
that is, about the 20th of May, and was evidently 
an early harvest-thanksgiving or a consecration of 
first-fruits immediately preceding the harvest ; it falls 
into line with other European peasant-ritual which 
has been minutely examined by Mannhardt, and 
which does not in itself imply any highly organised 
system of personal deities; it was certainly pre- 
Apolline at Athens, being taken over by the bigher 
religion as much agrarian primitive religion has been 
taken over by Christianity. The chief interest and 
much perplexity attach to the second part of the 
festival, the piacular ceremonies, which took place on 
the preceding day ; the question concerning the actual 
immolation of the pharmakos, of great importance 
for the history of Attic civilisation, was discussed in 
the light of the positive and negative evidence, and 
was shown to depend partly on the determination of 
the date of Socrates’ death, which again requires a 
careful consideration of the Delian festival-calendar, 
and of the relation of various Delian festivals to the 
Attic Thargelia. The conclusion to be drawn from 
the varied evidence is that at least from the fifth 
century onwards there was no actual sacrifice of the 
human scape-goat at Athens, though human sacrifice 
was not unknown in the legend nor even in the ritual 
of Apollo. A further question was 1aised as to the 
exact significance of the religious figure known as 
the pharmakos ; it was pointed out that the piacular 
conception of the scape-goat does not explain all the 
facts about him, and that we must also regard him 
in the iight of a divine incarnation ; the story for 
instance that he was put to death because he had 
stolen certain sacred vessels from Apolio’s temple 
could naturally arise if the pharmakos was carried in 
procession bearing libation-cups in the character of a 
god; but if the pharmakos embodied a deity, it 
must have been an old vegetation-deity other than 
Apollo. 


On February 25th Professor Roninson E.wis read 
a paper on the following passages :— 

Caesar B.C, iii. 69: Omniaque erant tumultus 
timoris fugae plena adeo ut cum Caesar signa fugi- 
entium manu prenderet et consistere juberet, alii 
dimissis equis eundem cursum tconfugerent, alii ex 
metu etiam signa dimitterent, neque quisquam om- 
nino consisteret. 

Confugerent seems to be an error for confunderent. 
A scene is deseribed in which foot-soldiers and cavalry 
are in turbid retreat. Some of the horse-soldiers 
dismount and thus become indistinguishable from 
the rest of the retreating army. 

Val. Flace. iii. 670: 

En egomet quocumque vocas sequar: agmina ferro 
+Plura metam. 

In reconstituting 670 Langen is followed. The 
Vatican MS. gives Et ego ct quocunque voces qua teg- 
mina ferro. To Heinsius is due En egomet, to Jacobs 
vocas sequar: agmina, For Plura Edd. have offered 
Prima, kupta, Dura. Possibly the word was Pulsa. 


Prop. iv. 8. 58: 
Territa vicinas Teia clamat taquas. 
Possibly amas, water-buckets. Juv. xiv. 305: 
Dispositis praedives amis vigilare vohortem Servorum 
noctu Licinus jubct. The word occurs in this sense 
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in Pliny’s Epistles. He combines it with stphones 
and other instrumenta ad incendia compescenda 
(x. 33. 2). 
Prop. iii. 13. 32: 
Aut uariam plumae tviricoloris avem. 

So NF; this points to vitricoloris rather than 
versicoloris ; some bird whose feathers were green or 
tinged with green. 

Sen. Apocol. viii.: 

Quare, inquis, quaero enim, sororem suam ? ‘Stulte, 
stude : Athenis dimidium licet, Alexandriae totum.’ 
‘Quia Romae, inquis, mures molas lingunt.’ 

The American editor, Mr. Peazley Ball, explains 
molas as ‘meal.’ Is this meaning possible in the 
plural? The usual sense of the plural is ‘mill- 
stones.’ Seneca says incestuous connexions between 
brother and sister were not uncommon at Athens, 
recognised at Alexandria, only furtively permitted 
in Kome. This is thus expressed: ‘You mean, 
because at Rome (7.¢. if we look to our own country) 
the mice only lick the mill-stones where any flour 
has been left, not venturing on anything more open, 
e.g. Where the flour lies freely on the floor, or has 
been collected in a bag or bin.’ 

Theogn. 894: 

ws 5) KuperlCwv Zebs drA€vere yevos. 

Kupedl(wy is the reading of the best MS, A. Mr. 
Harrison prints KuveAidov, and discusses the ques- 
tion what Kypselus is meant in an appendix. 
Might not «upediCwr be a corruption of Kipedre ody ? 
This is a merely alaeographical guess, and only 
offered as such. 

Theogn. 898 -902: 

Kipv’ ef mavt’ &vdpeoat atadvntois XaAemaiverv 

yiyveéonew ws vodv olov ExacTos Exet 

abtos evi orhOera, Kai Epyuara Tov Te Sikaiwy 

Tav T adlikwy, uéya Kev Hua BpoToiow ery. 

Professor Ellis would change yxaderaivew to 
xarér’ ev and ofoy to xoiov. The construction 
would thus be clear and the meaning not unintel- 
ligible. 1059, 1060 Tiuaydpa, ToAAGY dpyhy amarep- 
Gev dpavTt Tvyvéonew xadrerdv, Kalwep edvtt aopg 
implies that the discernment of men’s characters by 
distant observation, though difficult, is not impos- 
sible. In the four lines 898-902 the same thing is 
asserted, with the addition that, if such distant 
discernment of what others do or think were so hard 
as to be impossible, it would be a serious misfortune 
for the world, 

Theogn. 1085, 6 he would write thus: 

Anudvat, av d€ WoAAG pépev Bapis: ob yap éxlory 

Tov’ Epde & Ti got KH KaTadvputoy 7). 

A gives Anuwy afiot de moAAa pepe Bapu (altered 
from Bapuy, according to Bergk’). The other MSS. 
point with equal clearness to Anudvat, pepe, and 
some inflexion of Bapts in which either s or y is re- 
tained. Bergk conj. ob 5€ moAAG pépers Bayt, which 
necessitates an unpleasing hiatus, but seems very 
likely to be right in od 5€. Harrison gives aol moAAa 
pepe Bapv, objectionable as a repetition of oof. Ifa’ 
5¢ is right, as seems more than probable, and Peper, as 
both A and the other MSS. agree, Bapus, so far from 
being an awkward attempt to emend, will be neces- 
sary. And surely this personal sense ‘resentful’ is 
particularly idiomatic, whereas Bapd would be 
commonplace, a fault ef which Theognis is not often 
guilty. 

Ennius Ann. i. 67, Vahlen : 

Brakman Frontoniana p. 86 reports the Fronto 
palimpsest as having beyond doubt Constilis fluwius. 
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This must be (Postguam) constitit is, fluuius, a 
type of hexameter quite according with Ennius’ 
prosody elsewhere. 


Professor Ellis also suggested that the explanation 
of the abnormal Regis opus, sterilisve diw palus 
aptaque remis (Hor. A. P. 65) is to be found in some 
peculiarity of pronunciation in which the syllables 
were slurred. A trace of something of the kind 
seems to be found in the reading of the Fronto 
palimpsest p. 228 Naber pLAupisus for PALUDIBUS, 
and in the Oxford MS. of Catullus (Canon. Lat. 30) 
plaudesque for paludesque (exv. 5). And so plaudi- 
colam for paludicolam in the ninth century MS, at 
St. Gallen of an epigram in the Anthologia Latina 
395. 6 Riese. 


At the same meeting Mr. Powktu read a paper on 
two passages of Virgil’s Georgics. 

i, 410 Presso guttwre. The meaning of ‘ hushed, 
pressed, soft,’ which all the editors give, seems 
Inappropriate, both to the context and to the ornitho- 
logical fact. A clear note of joy is described ; and 
the evidence of observers shows that ‘indrawn 
throat’ does not express the action of a rook in 
cawing, although the neck may be strained forward. 
Pressus has a special meaning of ‘distinct,’ ‘ clear,’ 
in the technieal language of rhetoric. In Cicero de 
Officiis i. 133, presse loguentium means ‘ with a clear 
distinct enunciation.’ In Cie. de Orat. iii. 43, oris 
pressu means ‘ distinct articulation,’ and so in iii. 45. 
In Cic, de Nat. Deor. ii. 149 sonos vocis distinctos et 
pressos are made i- the tongue. Presso then 
combines, in Virgil’s usual way, the physical mean- 
ing of effort, of pressing forward, not drawing back, 
the neck, and this literary use ; and the phrase may 
be translated ‘with clear, deep note.’ Virgil’s exact 
knowledge of rooks may be illustrated by Georg. i. 
382, corvorwm exercitus, which refers not merely to 
their numbers, but to their military precision and 
discipline. 

iv. 141 Jlli tiliae atque wberrima pinus. The 
meaning of wherrima has been missed by the editors, 
who generally take it as meaning ‘fruitful,’ which 
makes good sense at first sight, as the Stone Pine 
(pinus pinea), the pine of Italy and the Tyrol, was 
much prized for its nuts in Pliny’s time (NV. H. xvi. 
44), which are still eaten and called Pinocehi. 

But the lines 139 to 141 refer to gardens from the 
point of view of bee-keepers ; Columella, ix. 4, and 
Palladius, i. 37, give both the ¢ilia and the pinus 
among the list of trees which a bee-keeper should 
plant ; the trees in this list are all either of the class 
of early- flowering trees, or resiniferous. There is no 
need to accept the reading ¢inus, which Philargyrius 
apud Servium ad loc. says was left by Virgil in his 
own handwriting as a variant, although tinus is am 
early-flowering ‘shrub. Uberrima means ‘rich in 
pollen.’ Conifers are rich in pollen, and an observer 
writing in the Spectator of March 10, 1894, speaks of 
the pines attracting the early bees, and of the pines 
being crowded by ‘working ‘bees in the warm early 
spring of 1893 for the rich ‘supplies of pollen. A bee- 
keeper will plant early-flowering trees which will be 
in flower before the spring flowers, and give food for 
the comparatively barren months of “March and 
April ; hence the appropriatensss of sacpes florem 
depasta salicti in Ecl. i. 54, willows being early to 
flower. Again, conifers are resinous, and are said to 
provide the propolis, (which is probably the meaning 
of fucus in Georg. iv. 39 and of gluten in 160), just 
as in 183 the ¢ilia is called vinguis from the gluten 
on the leaves ; and many of the other trees given in 
Columella’s list are resinous. Uberrima may then 
be translated ‘honey-laden.’ TZiae (lime-trees) are 


mentioned, because bees are notoriously fond of them 
as supplying honey and propolis; pines are men- 
tioned, because, besides these two advantages, they 
are early in flower. Virgil always writes carefully 
about bees and trees ; Suetonius’ memoir (§ 1) says 
that Virgil’s father ‘silvis coemendis atque apibus 
curandis auxisse reculam fertur.’ 


On March 4th a paper was read by Mr. Ross on 
some passages in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. A 1071. 
a, 33-b. 2; 1. 33, # may be defended as introducing 
(1) an explanation of #3é or (2) a limitation of tadra. 
In 1. 34 é8{ is right, pointing forward to dre 
Gvatpeira: dvatpouxmévwy Which explains it. %@ rd 
mpatov evtedexela (the primum movens, opposed to 
the mparov év tH avadvoe, cf. Eth. iii. 1112. b. 23) 
sc. altiov maytwv, is a third reason for saying the 
causes of all things are the same, the fist being 
given in ll. 33-34, the second in ll. 34-35. But 
the word mp@rov leads Aristotle to mention para in 
another sense—proximate causes—which are different 
for different things. For the juxtaposition of the 
two senses cf. H. 1044. a, 16 with 18, and A 1070. b. 
27 with 34, and for the meaning of @: 7d mpdarov 
evteAexela cf. especially 1070. b. 34. boa 7a evayria 
is appropriate, since Td mp@Tov évreXexeiag has no 
contrary (A 1075. b. 22). 7a évavria ave pairs of 
qualities related as elSos to orépnars and acting as 
mutual proximate causes. But we must not count 
as one the qualities which can be grouped under 
one generic or ambiguous term; we must count the 
individual instances separately, or else there would 
not be always different causes for ditferent things. 

1072. a. 32—b. 7; 1. 34, read mws %xov. b. 2. 
Christ's emendation €vexa kat tivds must be right ; 
it is confirmed by Averroes’ quotation of Alexander 
(ed. Freudenthal). 7d pév éore (sc. ev Tots axiwhras) 
refers to tivds, Td 8 ob éoti to Tul. L. 5, the MSS. 
all read cal évépyera, and it is not quite clear that 
Alexander omits it. i Kuverras must refer to what 
follows, Read dor’ €i 7 popa (subject) n mporn kal 
evepyerd (predicate) é eo, 7 kiveitat TavTy y’ evdexeTa 
bAAws Exew, kata témov. If the spatial motion of a 
thing is the primary s spatial motion (the circular, and 
therefore the primary motion in general, for spatial 
motion is the primary motion), and is an évépyea 
(not a mere yéveois, i.c. xiynots Kar’ ovdciav), the 
thing is contingent in that respect in which it is 
moved, 7#.e. in place, even if not in substance (7.e. 
even if it is eternal, as the primum mobile is). 

1074. a. 12-14. The theories as to the number of 
the spheres have just been stated as follows :— 


Aristotle adds 


Eudoxus. Calippus. counteracting Total. 
spheres. 

Saturn 4 4 4-1 7 
Jupiter 4 4 4-1 7 
Mars 4 5 5-1 9 
Venus 4 5 5-1 9 
Mercury 4 5 5-1 9 
Sun 3 5 5-1 9 
Moon 3 5 ; 5 

26 33 + 22 = 55 


‘Not adding to the moon and to the sun the 
movements we have mentioned’ would naturally 
mean deducting the four Calippus added, and the 
two sun-spheres which Aristotle added to counteract 
the two sun-spheres added by Calippus. This would 
reduce the total to forty-nine, not to forty-seven as 
isherestated. If Aristotle meant to deduct four count- 
eracting spheres from the sun, he was giving up the 
principleof counteracting spheres, for two of Eudoxus’ 
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sun-spheres would remain uncounteracted and disturb 
the movement of the moon. Alexander makes three 
suggestions :—(1) that Aristotle forgets there are 
only two moon-spheres to be subtracted, (2) that he 
forgets there are only four sun-spheres to be sub- 
tracted, (3) that évvéa is. the true reading. Simpl. 
on de Coelo 503. 10—504. 3 adds nothing valuable. 
Schw. and Bon. accept Krische’s view that the 
movements to be deducted are the eight reverse 
movements of Mercury and the sun which prevent 
their forward movements from affecting the sun and 
the moon respectively. K. thinks these might be 
omitted because of the great distance of the sun and 
moon from the planets and from each other. But 
(1} the last point is wrong, for the spheres touch one 
another. Meteor. 340. b. 10, 341. a. 2; de Coelo 
287. a. 5, (2) the reverse spheres of Mercury and the 
sun were not added to the sun and the moon, though 
for their good, (3) K. ignores de Coelo 291. b. 35 
éAdrrovs yap fAtos kal ceAhyn KiwoovTa Kwhoes } 
Tav mAavwpévwv kotpwv évia. On K.’s view only 
reverse movements have to be deducted; the sun 
and the moon would still have five movements each, 
which is not fewer than the number of movements 
of any of the planets ; for five is the largest number 
assigned to any of the planets in the theory either of 
Eudoxus or of Calippus. If the total number of 
movements (backward and forward) assigned to the 
sun and the moon is, as A tells us, to be reduced 
from fourteen to six, and if the sun and the moon 
are each to have less than five, either one must have 
four and the other two, or each must have three. 
No known theory agrees with the fvrmer alternative, 
while that of Eudoxus agrees exactly with the latter. 
Aristotle, then, goes back to the Eudoxean theory, 
subtracting—just as his words suggest—all the 
additions made by Calippus and himself in respect 
of the sun and the moon. This coincides with 
Alexander’s second interpretation. His third inter- 
pretation is tempting; but éwra goes back to the 
time of Sosigenes (50 B.c.) and évvéa still leaves the 
main diffieulty—why Aristotle should give up the 
additions made by himself and Calippus. We have 
no light on this: but, in view of the obvious differ- 
ences between the sun and moon and the planets, it 
is not surprising that Aristotle should have aban- 
doned, with regard to the former, a theory which he 
accepted with regard to the latter. If our view is 
correct, Aristotle might have said in de Coclo that the 
sun and the moon have fewer motions than any of 
the planets; but his point is that the movements do 
not become regularly more complex as one passes 
from the primum mobile inwards to the earth. 


On March 11th a paper was read by Mr. Lovurs 
Dyer on ‘Early Relations between Arcadia and 
Olympia.’ The Peloponnesian war ultimately revo- 
lutionised these relations, but not until the founda- 
tion of Megalopolis, the forcible occupation of 
Olympia, and the celebration of the games by Arca- 
dians in 364 B.c., known as the An-olympiad. 
Recent labours on Olympian inscriptions, on the 
Oxyrhynchus list of victors from Ol. 75-83 (Kobert), 
and on cc. i.-xviii of Paus. vi. (W. Hyde), enabled 
the writer to draw a sharp line at the Anolympiad, 
before which Arcadians and Eleans indiscriminately, 
and as one community, achieved the highest standard 
in athletics, Pausanias catalogued 188-odd victors. 
Of these 168 were approximately dated ; and only 
one Arcadian among them came after 364 B.c., and 
he won in 360 B.c. He was of Lepreum, which 
must count as Arcadian. No inscription records an 
Arcadian victor after the Anolympiad, though 
Arcadian local games flourished until at least 200 
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B.c. From 168 dated victors, subtract 65 who come 
after the Anolympiad, and 103 remain, 52 for all 
other parts of the Greek world, while 51 are left 
who came from Arcadia and Elis. Of these 30 are 
Arcadians and 21 Eleans. This doubtless resulted 
partly from the superior numbers of the Arcadians, 
but chiefly from their superior athletics, which in 
turn depended on their highly developed local games 
and their easier access to the Nemean anid Pythian 
games, as well as on the exclusion of Eleans from 
the Isthmia. Xenias in Cyrus’s 10,000 showed the 
Arcadian devotion to games, and Lycomedes’s boast 
as to Arcadian bodily vigour had a sound basis in 
fact. Local Arcadian games, unsupplied until the 
foundation of Megalopolis with Stadia and Hippo- 
dromes, were plainly little more than a training 
ground for the metropolitan contests at Olympia. 
The Eleans so greatly excelled in savoir faire, that, 
under great provocation, the Spartans continued them 
as overseers of the games, judging the rival claimants 
as incompetent xwpira: (Xen. Hcl. Ill. ii. 31). 
Arcadians won no chariot-races, and excelled chiefly 
in boxing and wrestling, not in the pentathlon. 
Their boy victors were proportionately more numer- 
ous than the Eleans’, perhaps because grown up 
Arcadians went forth as mercenaries, 

In the matter of the sculptors chosen to make 
statues of Arcadian and Elean victors, indications of 
a common taste are not lacking. Barring scattered 
choices, we find nine Eleans and seven Arcadians 
falling upon four sculptors, all from Sicyon, ob- 
viously nearer to Arcadia than to Elis. Close 
scrutiny of dates indicates that jArcadians took the 
initiative in choosing sculptors, and were followed 
by Eleans. Arcadians introduced Sicyonian sculp- 
tors, patronised by them and Eleans just when the 
Sicyonian treasury was built at Olympia. Arcadians 
at an earlier time introduced Pythagoras of Rhegium 
and Nicodamus of Maenalus to the notice and 
patronage of all Greece. After their withdrawal 
from Olympia there was a collapse of good taste. 
This is suggested by shoals of monuments of «e- 
generate taste that met Pausanias’ eye at the end of 
his first, and throughout his second, round among 
victors’ statues. These, with few exceptions, were 
set up after the Anolympiad, and their grouping 
suggests a survival in the mind of the Eleans of the 
notion that Elis and Arcadia were still the * home- 
counties’ of the games, and perhaps an expectation 
of future Arcadian victors. Before the Anolympiad, 
at all events, the grouping of victors’ statues is a 
record of long comradeship between Arcadians and 
Eleans. It was Arcadia and Elis against the world. 
Arcadians and Eleans were grouped together, and 
always in the best places. The three groups east of 
the front of the Great Temple of Zeus contained 35 
Arcado-Eleans, a group presumably near the Great 
Ashen-Altar contained 3, and the group south of the 
Heraeum 6. 

Further evidence that for social and religious pur- 
poses the Eleans and Arcadians often figure as one 
people, is found in Xenophon’s and Pintarch’s casual 
allusion to individual Eleans as Areadian (4zah. VI. 
iv. 10, De Fraterno Amore p. 479 B), in Thucydides’s 
(I. 10) subdivision of the Peloponnesus, alluded to 
by Pausanias at the beginning of Book V, as well as 
in Pindar’s Sixth Olympian Ode. This is further 
emphasised by the known facts about Elean and 
Arcadian coinage, and by Pansanias’s unsuccessful, 
though repeated attempts to indicate the boundary 
between Elis and Arcadia. The boundary between 
Heraca and Pisatis he knows as a cantonal boundary, 
but nevertheless puts the whole district of Pholoe 

into Arcadia, and places Mt. Lapithas there also, in 
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spite of giving the river Diagon as the limit of 
southern Pisatis eastward. Only by reading 
$pvtaias,—not known as a topographical designa- 
tion,—for Micalas in a puzzling passage, can Bliimner 
and Hitzig disguise the fact, recognised in the index 
to Teubner’s text, that Pausanias regards Pholoe as 
an Arcadian mountain, although it is in Elis, just as 
he looks upon Mt. Lapithas as Arcadian, although 


west of the river Diegon. The testimony of legends 
here is overwhelming, and to this may be added, for 
the earliest times, that of deep-level Olympian 
excavations. These must have come from an area 
including at least the whole region watered by the 
Alpheus and all its tributaries. 
A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 
Hon, Sec. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


SAUER’S ZABORDE HEAD AND 
PARTHENON PEDIMENTS. 


Der Weber-Laborde’sche Kopf, und die Gie- 
belgruppen des Parthenon. B. Sauer. 
Berlin: Reimer, 1903. Pp. 117. Three 
plates, eight cuts. 5 mk. 


THE head belonging to the Comte de Laborde 
has long been familiar in cast and photo- 
graph to all interested in the Parthenon. 
It was brought in the time of Morosini from 
Athens to Venice by a member of the San- 
gallo family, and identified at Venice by 
Weber in 1823 as belonging to the Parthenon 
Pediments. Prof. Sauer, who has done very 
valuable work already in his exact and de- 
tailed examination of the floor and back- 
ground of the Pediments as they exist in situ, 
has submitted the Laborde head toa long and 
serious course of research. The results are 
striking. He shews that the head has 
been twice restored in plaster, first by Fer- 
rari and then by Simart. The lower part of 
the forehead, the whole of the nose and 
mouth, and the front part of the chin are 
modern, So much a trained eye can easily 
discern from a careful examination of the 
plaster casts of the head, though certain 
French archaeologists are most unwilling to 
allow that the profile is a modern creation. 
But Dr. Sauer made a further discovery, by 
the help of old casts preserved at Giessen 
and Dresden. Every one who has studied 
it must have observed how impossibly deep 
the head is from front to back. This turns 
out to be the fault of Simart, who finding 
the back of the head damaged and part of 
the top indented, added plaster at the back 
and top to a depth of 1 to 2 centimetres, 
say three-quarters of an inch. The restora- 
tion of the face was perhaps legitimate, but 
the distortion of the whole form of the head 
was unjustifiable. 

Taking his discovery as a starting point, 
Prof. Sauer has certainly used it for all it 
is worth, perhaps for somewhat more, though 


one must always forgive the ardour of the 
man who unearths a new fact. He seeks 
in an exhaustive investigation to prove that 
the slight recessing of part of the top of the 
head proves exactly how it must have stood 
in relation to the cornice of the pediment ; 
and further that it must be assigned, not to 
the Western Pediment, but to the central 
portion of the Eastern, which has disappeared 
ages ago, all but three or four fragments. 
Prof. Sauer tries to support with fresh argu- 
ments the restoration uf the Kast Pediment 
which he proposed in 1891, but which has 
not met with the general acceptance of which, 
not unnaturally, its originator had thought 
it worthy. He also makes a contribution 
to the West Pediment in the form of a 
newly identified foot, which he attributes to 
the male figure seated on the lap of mother 
or nurse. 

The facts as to the Laborde head with 
which Prof. Sauer sets ont seem clear and 
certain. For these at least we owe him 
gratitude. His tendency to get out of facts 
more conclusions than they will warrant 
appeared in his work on the Theseium. 
In dealing with the Parthenon Pediments 
he is on safer ground: and his method, 
even if carried to excess, is far preferable 
to the arguments from one’s subjective 
notions of fitnesses and probabilities which 
have played so great a part in some recon- 
structions and interpretations of the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon. 

P. GARDNER. 


WALTER'S GREEK ART. 


Grek Art. By H. B. Watters. (Little 
Books on Art) Methuen & Co. 1904. 
Pp. x, 242. 40 illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘Ir is easier to criticize than to execute,’ 
wrote Xeuxis over one of his pictures, 
and Mr. H. B. Walters might well have 
prefixed the quotation to the volume on 





-. 








Greek Art which he has contributed to 
the ‘ Little Books on Art’ series. Certainly 
the general editor shewed great courage 
in inviting him to write a history of 
Greek Art in (approximately) 42,000 words, 
but he shewed even greater courage in 
accepting the invitation. To a person totally 
ignorant of the subject the task might not 
present difficulties, but Mr. Walters is an 
expert in at least three important branches 
of Greek Archaeology, and he must have 
spent anxious days and sleepless nights in 
trying to bring his stores of knowledge 
within the limits enjoined by the series. 
We have heard of the ‘Tyranny of Tears,’ 
but what is that to ‘the Tyranny of the 
Series’? Forty-two thousand words are 
enough for a treatise on ‘ Enamels,’ or 
‘Christian Symbolism,’ or the work of a 
single painter, and therefore an author, 
whose subject includes the development of 
sculpture, painting, metal-work, architecture, 
and gem engraving during 450 years, is 
expected to confine himself within the 
same limits! ‘ Which is absurd.’ 

Mr. Walters goes a long way towards 
proving the falsity of the axiom that ‘the 
less cannot contain the greater’: his book 
contains a great deal more information than 
could reasonably be expected. After a short 
introductory sketch of the beginnings of 
Greek Art, he treats his subject in sections, 
dealing with each branch of it in turn by 
choosing in it a few salient points for 
discussion and illustration. Of these he 
writes pleasautly with a due regard to the 
unavoidable limitations of his readers. The 
chapters devoted to the minor arts are the 
most satisfying because as there is less to 
say about them than about sculpture a more 
complete view of each can be given in such 
a limited space. 

On one point only is it possible to quarrel 
with the arrangement of the book :—the 
chapter on Architecture (v) might with 
advantage have preceded those on Sculpture, 
(ii, iii, iv), for in the latter a great deal of 
space is devoted (and rightly) to sculpture 
employed decoratively in Greek temples, and 
some of the terms used in describing its 
position will be unintelligible to the average 
reader, who may possibly know that the 
‘pediment’ of a Greek temple is a ‘ gable- 
end,’ but is certainly ignorant of the tech- 
nical meaning of the terms ‘metope’ and 
‘cella,’ used in discussing the Parthenon 
and other sculptures (page 65), whereas if 
the chapter on Architecture had come first 
the meaning of these terms and of many 
others would be quite clear. A side eleva- 
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tion of a Greek temple shewing the main 
differences between the Dorie and Ionic 
styles would have been a welcome addition 
tothe plans with which this chapter (v) is 
enriched, even if it had involved the omission 
of the ground plans of ‘ decastyle-dipteral,’ 
or ‘ pseudo-peripteral ’ temples (p. 105). 

All museum visitors will be grateful to 
Mr. Walters for including, in his chapter on 
vase-painting (vii), outline drawings of 
seventeen of the principal vase shapes with 
their Greek names, and readers who take 
the trouble to master the information in 
this chapter will be rewarded by thoroughly 
enjoying their next visit to the British 
Museum galleries, instead of being utterly 
bored by the vases which they will have 
learnt not to call ‘ Etruscan’ (page 139), 

Later chapters deal in the same careful 
way with bronzes, terra-cottas, gems, and 
coins, all well illustrated by an admirably 
selected series of plates, mostly from objects 
in the British Museum. Many readers 
would undoubtedly have liked to see a repre- 
sentation of the Mycenaean lady in the 
‘elaborately flounced and to all appearance 
divided skirt of the period’ (page 209). 

May not this horror merely be an ‘artistic 
rendering’ of the tendency of all full skirts, 
especially when flounced, to fall in between 
the knees? The Academy critic of The 
Tailor has dreadful tales to tell of sartorial 
atrocities perpetrated by artists, in render- 
ing their sitters’ clothes, and as the last 
porcelain figures found by Mr. Evans in 
Crete (a priestess or votary with serpents) 
do not shew this peculiar falling-in of the 
skirt, it would be only kind to give the 
Mycenaean ladies the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. Walters has added to his book a very 
useful ‘ Chronological Scheme of Greek Art,’ 
and a carefully compiled index. both of 
which will be much appreciated by his 
readers. The book itself, which is well 
printed and prettily got up, with its forty 
monochrome plates, is a marvel of cheapness 
at half-a-crown. 

C. A. Hurron. 








TALFOURD ELY’S ROMAN 
HAYLING. 


Roman Hayling. A contribution to the 
History of Roman Britain by TaLrourD 
Ety, D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.), F.S.A. With 
Plan and Illustrations. London: Taylor 
and Francis, 1904. 5s. net. 


Tus dissertation deals with the results of 
excavations carriel on in Hayling Island 
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by Mr. Talfourd Ely since 1897, in which 
he has had the distinction of having wielded 
both the spade (single-handed) and the pen. 
Remains of a large Roman settlement were 
discovered. The finding of a dupondius of 
Domitian (struck in 95), which looks almost 
as if it had come fresh from the mint, 
leads Mr. Talfourd Ely to connect the 
settlement with Vespasian’s operations in 
the Isle of Wight at the time of Plautius’ 
invasion. He would date the building 
about 45 after Christ or a few years later. 
The discovery of an early Koman settlement 
on Hayling Island is of considerable 
interest, though the connection with Ves- 
pasian’s campaign is only a possibility. 
F. H. M. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
GREECE, 

Crete—Mr. Arthur Evans telegraphs 
that on a headland north of Knossos he has 
unearthed the remains of a great stone 
mausoleum. It isin the form of a square 
chamber, rising to a lofty gable, with arched 
entrance passage. In one corner, below the 
floor, was found a cist grave. Though 
nearly all the metal objects had been 
removed in ancient times, several relics of 
various kinds were found, including clay 
impressions of a royal signet, painted jars 
in fine palace style, a carved stone lamp 
with crystal pommel, an Egyptian basalt 
bowl, many alabastra, and an Egyptian 
necklace of lapis lazuli with pendent 
figures. Mr. Evans thinks that the grave 
was that of one of the last Minoan kings.’ 


ITALY. 


Pitigliano (S. Etruria).—Numerous vases 
have been discovered in Etruscan tombs. 
Of the bucchero nero the most noteworthy is 
a vase decorated on the handles with female 
heads in relief, and on the body with a 
frieze of animals, twice repeated, An 
oenochoe of orientalizing style is adorned 
with palmettes and lotus flowers. A rude 
model of a two-horsed chariot in terracotta 
was found in one of the tombs together 
with vases of the same type as the fore- 
going. Attic black-figured vases were also 
present, the most interesting being a kylix 
decorated with eyes and figures of Silenos. 
From another tomb came a seated Egyptian 
figure in porcelain, The tombs are of the 
6th century B.c.? 

1 Times, April 27th. 
2 Notizie deyli Scavi, 1903, part 7. 
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Sulmona (Paeligni).—A head of veined 
marble has been found in course of demol- 
ishing a wall on the Via Peligna. It is 
about 83 in. high, and appears to be a good 
copy of a Greek ideal head, perhaps repre- 
senting Apollo.” 

Bolsena.—Excavations carried on since 
1901 in the neighbourhood of the Roman 
city have led to the discovery of numerous 
sculptures, architectural fragments, and 
inscriptions, mostly of the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries after Christ. Remains of pre- 
Roman walls, however, make it probable 
that the Roman Bolsena was built on the 
site of an old Etruscan settlement.® 


SARDINIA, 


Fordongianus (Forum Traiani).—A_ pre- 
liminary excavation of the thermae shows 
that enough remains to give an idea of their 
general structure and arrangement. Further 
excavation would probably lead to the dis- 
covery of much interesting epigraphical 
material. Two statuettes in trachyte which 
have been found are curious. ‘The one is a 
a caricature of a male figure with exagger- 
ated trunk and feet and very short legs ; 
he wears a loin cloth and has a snake twined 
round his 1. arm. The second statuette 
lacks the extremities of the hands and feet, 
but has the head preserved. It is about 3 ft. 
high, and represents a similar grotesque 
figure, with some differences of detail. 
Possibly the serpent has some reference to 
the healing properties of the warm springs. 
Perhaps, too, we can trace Carthaginian 
influence in these monstrous figures, though 
they are probably of Roman date.* 

Near Fordongianus a tomb was recently 
discovered containing (1) A pear-shaped 
glass vase, (2) two gold rings, (3) a necklace 
of porcelain, white glass, amber, and carne- 
lian beads, (4) a bronze bracelet, (5) a bronze 
key with ring, and (6) a denarius of Q. Pom- 
peius Rufus (58 B.c.).4 


SICILY. 


Camarina. — Excavations in 1902 and 
1903 led to the discovery of several tombs, 
chiefly of a very poor class. Most of them 
belong to the second half of the 5th or first 
half of the 4th century B.c. A few are as 
late as the first half of the 3rd century. None 
of the vases found are remarkable for their 
designs, but they are in a good state of pre- 
servation. ‘They include ten large craters 
with red-figure designs. The bronzes found 


Ibid. part 8. 
+ Ibid, part 9. 
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are poor, consisting of several strigils and 
one mirror.® 

Gela.—A bronze patera, decorated with 
nine figures of horses and asses, aud with a 
flower in the centre has been found on a 
farm near Gela. It is an imitation of the 
well-known Phoenician paterae, but is 
probably of Greck workmanship. Date, 
7th-6th century B.c.* 

Grammichele.—Beneath the foundations 
of a square building a number of note- 
worthy objects have been found. Unfortu- 
nately they have suffered from unskilful 
excavation. The principal finds are (1) an 
archaic terracotta statuette of a seated 
woman (second half of 6th century), (2) a 
male marble torso of good execution, 
perhaps an Apollo, of about the same date, 
(3) a male head of local limestone, bearded, 
(4) many fragments of black-figured vases, 
and (5) three amphorae and two alabastra 
of glass. Apparently these objects are the 
remains of au archaic temple treasure.® 

Syracuse.—To the W. of Lysimelia a 
deposit of terracottas has been found, 
consisting in the main of female heads of 
the Hellenistic period. Near this same 
place two archaic tombs have been exca- 
vated. ‘he first contained a cinerary lees 
and many vases, of which the most inter- 
esting is an alabastron with pointed base. 
It is covered with enamel and is probably 
of Phoenician workmanship (7th—6th century 
B.c.). Cf. Perrot et Chipiez, iii. p. 732, 
Pl. vi. 2. In the other tomb was a large 
crater with volute handles and wide mouth. 
Below the rim is a black-figure design, 
divided into two parts ; on both are repre- 
sented a combat of two warriors, and 
warriors departing in their chariots. There 
is variation of detail. The vase belongs to 
the second period of Attic b.-f. vases (about 
500 B.c.).4 

F, H. Marsa... 


NUMISMATIC SUMMARIES. 


Numismatic Chronicle, 1904. Part 1. 

Sir H. Howorth, ‘ Some coins attributed to Babylon 
by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer.’ On certains coins bearing 
the name of the Satrap Mazaios, also double-darics, 
&e. Howorth contends that it is @ priori unlikely 
on historical grounds that Alexander the Great 
would have permitted his satrap to strike coins at 
Babylon with his (Mazaios’s) name, nor is it likely 
that Alexander would have continued the issue of 





3 Notizie degli Scavi, part & 
4 Ibid. part 9. 
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the daric archer-type at Babylon. The coins are 
criticized in detail, and the writer considers that they 
were not minted at Babylon, but ‘somewhere on the 
southern sea-board of Asia Minor or in Syria.’— 
J. G. C. Anderson. On the Era of Sebastopolis in 
Pontus, dating from b.c. 3, autumn. Also on the 
Era of Comana in Pontus which had been approxi- 
mately ascertained to begin a.p. 34 or 35. Ander- 
son shows from an inscription that it began in 
A.D. 34. 


Jahresheft. des oOsterreichischen archiol. 
Institutes. Bd. VII (1904) contains an interesting 
numismatic paper by Dr. B, Pick, ‘ Die Tempeltrag- 
enden Gottheiten und die Darstellung der Neokorie 
auf den Miinzen.’ It deals with the type of a figure 
—usually the city-goddess—holding a small temple, 
like Saints and Donors in mediaeval art. The 
earliest representations occur under Domitian, and 
with the exception of two towns in Thrace, the type 
is confined to Asia Minor (Smyrna, Lesbos, Nico- 
media, Tarsus, Side, ete.). A mention of the Neo- 
korate generally occurs in the accompanying inscrip- 
tion and the temple of which a model or a reproduction 
is shown is usually the temple built by the coin- 
issuing town in honour of the Emperor. These 
types as treated by Pick throw some welcome light 
on the Neokorate question at various cities. 

With regard to the types of Greek Imperial coins 
generally, Pick suggests a classification that may 
prove a useful clue through an intricate maze as yet 
but incompletely explored by numismatists. (i) Con- 
ventional types common to the whole Graeco-Roman 
world (e.g. Tyche, Asklepios). (ii) Types of local 
significance, usually reproductions of a cultus-statue. 
(iii) Types commemorating some historical event, 
e.g. the building of a temple in honour of the 
Emperor, as on the coins discussed in this paper. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. 1904. Parts 
3 and 4. 


H. Gaebler, ‘Zur Miinzkunde Makedoniens.’ This 
is the fourth of Dr. Gaebler’s valuable series of 
articles on Macedonian numismaties, and deals with 
the Imperial period (pp. 245-338 : a second part to 
follow). The coins principally discussed are those 
issued under the authority of the Kowdy Maxeddévev 
the diet of the Province which was presided over by 
an apxcepevs and the functions of which were chiefly 
religious and connected with the provincial cultus of 
the Emperor and the celebration of the Games. Many 
of the types relate to Alexander the Great. The 
article also contains a great deal of learned matter 
—which might, perhaps, have appeared more con- 
veniently in a separate monograph—on the early 
history of the Neokorate, at Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Pergamum, ete.—R. Zahn, ‘Siegerkrone auf einer 
Tonlampe.” An object on Greek Imperial coins 
usually described as a prize-urn (awarded to victors 
in the games) has been lately shown by Dr. Dressel 
to be probably a ceremonial head-dress assumed by 
victorious athletes. (Dr. Pick in the article sum- 
marized above, considers that the prize-urn as well 
as the head-dress is to be found on the coins.) This 
object occurs on the terra-cotta lamp here de- 
scribed (Berlin Mus., of third century 4. p.).—Obitu- 
aries. Th. Mommsen by H. Dressel. Ulrich 
Kohler by R. Weil.—Bibliography of Greek and 
Roman Numismatics by K. Regling. The first part 
(57 pages, covering the years 1901 and 1902) of a 
most acceptable work. 


Warwick Wnrorn. 











SUMMARIES 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1904. 

2 Mar. Orientis Gracci inscriptiones selectae. 
Supplementum Sylloges Inscr. Graec. ed. W. Ditten- 
berger. I. (W. Larfeld), very favourable. Deme- 
trius on Style. The Greek text edited by W. Rhys 
Roberts (H. v. Arnim) IJ. ‘For Germany this 
edition compares anfavourably with Radermacher’s.’ 
A. Dieterich, Zine Mithrasliturgie (RK. Asmus), 
favourable. 

9 Mar. Vorléufiger Bericht diber eine archivo- 
logische Expedition nach Kleinasien, von J. Jiithner, 
Fr. Knoll, K. Partsch und H. Swoboda. Studia 
Pontical. A journey of exploration in Pontus, by 
J. G. C. Anderson. Murray’s Handy classical maps, 
Asia Minor, ed. J. G. C. Anderson (G. Lang), 
favourable. V. Ussani, Sul valore storico del poema 
lucanco (J. Ziehen), very favourable. C. Brakman, 
Frontoniana (C. W.), unfavourable. A. Bechtel, 
Sanctae Silviae Peregrinatio. The text and a study 
of the Latinity (C. W.). C. Hesseling, Les mots 
maritimes empruntés par le Gree aux langues 
romanes (G. Wartenberg). 

16 Mar. F. H. M. Blaydes, Spicilegium Sopho- 
cleum. Not without va'ue. Fr. Kaehler, Forsch- 
wungen zur Pytheas’ Nordlandreisen (Fr. Matthias), 
favourable. Ciceronis cpistulac. 11. Epistulae ad 
Atticum, rec. C. Purser (W. Sternkopf), favourable. 
G. Riedner, Typische Ausserungen der rimischen 
Dichter diber thre Begabung (K. P. Schulze), favour- 
able. Florilegium patristicum, digessit G. Rauschen. 
I. Monumenta aevi apostolici (J. Driiseke), very 
favourable. A. Huemer, De Pontii Meropii Paulini 
Nolani re metrica (C. W.), favourable. 

23 Mar. H. Francotte, L’administration jfinan- 
cicre des cités grecques (Fr. Cauer), very favourable. 
Caroli Lévéque libellum aureum de Plutarcho mentis 
medico denuo edendum cur. J. J. Hartman (Th. 
Eisele), favourable. E. Vitrano, De Culicis auctore 
(J. Ziehen). ‘A useful contribution.’ C. Synuer- 
berg, Randbemerkungen zu Minucius Filiz, U1. 
(Boenig), favourable. 

30 Mar. E. Drerup, Homer Die Aufdnge der 
hellenischen Kultur (A. Hock), very favourable. A. 
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OF PERIODICALS. 


von OQ. 


Horatius, 
Th. Fritzsche, Die 
Wiederholungen bei Horaz (K. P. Schulze), favour- 


Oddo, Piststrato (Fr. Cauer). 
Keller und J. Hiiussner, 3. Aufl. 


able. Georgii Acropoli‘ae opera rec. A. Heisenberg. 
II. (J. Driseke), very favourable. 


6 Apr. S. Eitrem, Die géltlichen Zwillinge bei 
den Griechen (H. Steuding). ‘The combinations are 


Demosthenis orationes, rec. 8S. H. 
(P. Uhle), very favourable. A. Mau, 
4. Aufl. (Gillischewski), very 
elocutione L. Junii 


uncertain.’ 
Butcher, I. 

‘tthrer durch Pompeji. 
favourable. Kottmann, De 
Moderati Colwmellae (W. Gemoll), favourable. 
P. Lejay, Lewicographie latine (P.). Vocabularinm 
iwrisprudentiae Romanae iussu Instituti Savigniani 
compositum. Fase. IV. (W. Kalb). 

13 Apr. E. Capps, The introductiow of comedy 
into the City Dionysia (A. Korte), favourable. L. 
Pollak, Kilassisch-antike Goldschmiedearbeiten in 
Besitze A, J. von Nelidew (W. Amelung).  Deinos- 
thenes, Ausgewahlite Reden, von A. Westermann. 2 
Biindehen, 7. Aufl. von E. Rosenberg (P. Uhile), 
‘Much to be commended.’ C. Hubert, De Plutar chi 
Amatorio (W. Nachstiilt), favourable. M. von 
Schwinds Philostratische Gemdlde, herausg. von lh. 
Forster (Fr. Spiro). ‘A very artistic gift.” R. S. 
Radford, Use of the suffixes -dnus and -inus in 
forming possessive adjectives from nanes of persons 
(A. Zimmermann), favourable. 

20 Apr. C. Wachsmuth, Athen (W. Déirpfeld), 
favourable. F. Wipprecht, Zur Entwickelung der 
rationalistisehen Mythendeutung bei den Griechen, 1. 
(H. Steuding), unfavourable. W. Christ, Die tiber- 
licferte Auswahl theokritischer Gedichte (K. Kunst), 
favourable. DBeitraége zur Klassischen Philalogie, A. 
Schine dargebracht. Four articles (1) De Cicerone 
et Torquato Epicureo by J. Klaussen, (2) on Jw. vii. 
40 foll., (3) Deuteroskopie bet Homer, (4) Bemerkungen 
cur Ciris. ‘The last three are by G. Worpel. 

27 Apr. uripide Electre, par H. Weil, 3. éd. 
(K. Busche) 8S. Zebele, ’Axa:na (B. Bursy), 
favourable. L. Snichotta, De vocum Graccarum 
apud poctas Latinos dactylicos ab Enni usque ad 
Ovidi tempora usu (J. Tolkiehn). ‘Careful and 
well written.’ 


ADDENDUM To P. 241, 


Aesch. Supp. 568 On vécos &@xrov Stanley had already noted: ‘ Porro 
hodie in Aegyptia metropoli Caira ad primum incrementi Niliaci: momentuin 
Nemo tum moritur, licet pridie quingenti.’ 


subsidit Pestilentia. 
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